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Lodgers for the Night 


Since we are lodgers for the night 
At this old Wayside Inn called Earth, 
Whence by to-morrow we shall leave 
Upon some new road’s endless girth— 


I often wonder why we have, 

Amid the clash of brain and brawn, 
So little time for fellowship 

Before we leave the Inn at dawn. 


—Grantland Rice, 
In “Songs of the Open.” 
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OueE ASSOCIATION and THE FEDERATION have provided most 


of the professional information presented in the fields of deafness and 


the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing during the last few 
years. This information has been delivered at the program meetings of 


these two organizations and has been compiled in the Proceedings Num- 
bers of the Volta Review. 


The meetings in 1930 have been no exception. Much valuable material 
was presented at these meetings, and as you read it in this year’s Pro- 
ceedings Numbers (the October issues of the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook) you will want to be conversant with what has gone be- 
fore. 


A few of the outstanding papers of previous years are listed below, togeth- 
er with the issues in which they appeared: 


An Experiment with Standard Tests in the Los ev Schoo! for the Deaf 


By Elizabeth L. Woods : sesssuussssineeineeeennd Ovember, 
Some Homely Suggestions in Speech ese 

By John Dutton Wright Wea Die, ROE RI re .....Vovember, 
The Function of the Psychiatrist in the Schools 

By Albert B. Siewers.. Spedetiotee et eae a rears atbensad PRES scones October, 
“Ask, Say and Tell,” 

By Edith M. Buell ah ae: seossssseneee October, 
Employment, the Goal of all Work for ; Handicapped People 

ae i hits che nenieisececsenleeipialacteaeanpdedactseton oon September, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Deafened Veterans of the World War 

By Victor O. Shy ber gecccccoocccssoosevee ma Se sootmsttensstiennisinnnnened @ptem ber, 
The Grade Teacher and the Deafened Child 

By Imogen B. Palen.............. ieee ee oosninmnnnnd eptember, 
Is Lip Reading a Science or an Art? 

By Martha E. Bruhn............... RPP Se RAEI OES ss oltelposl vont serena oe 
The Foundations of a Successful Welfare ‘alienate 

Oe en Oa eT eee 
Organization of Local Leagues for ain Hard of Hearing for »s werseramadl Service 

OO eS AE TER SRD 
How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an nnnens: S for the Hard of Hearing 

By Elwood Street ....c.c0cc00o00n continued Ovember, 


How a Club Can Sell the Audiometer Idea to School and Health Raabe 


i ee cai teeta acoesetnlnns Maps dieing Se ec anes ecient November, 
The Deafened Must Work 

By Annetta W. Peck................ asta dD Sapo as psa saad ant scence 
The Specialized Agency in a Community Program 
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THIS MONTH’S 


Besides being Chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on ‘Professional Standards, Edith M. 
Buell is also an important member of the teach- 
ing staff of the Lexington Avenue School. 


Laura Davies Holt of Houston, Texas, has 
long been a contributor to the VoLtTaA REVIEW 
and needs no introduction to its readers. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College, Mrs. Effie 


W. Anderson has been teaching at the Iowa 
School for eleven years in the intermediate and 


advanced departments, and at the present time 
she is directing the reading classes in the high 
school. 


After being trained in the Iowa School, Miss 
Ann R. Egan has remained to teach in the inter- 
mediate department of that school for a number 
of years. 


Miss S$. Cornelia Dunlap was trained at 
Clarke School and is now a member of the Iowa 
faculty. She is the advanced supervising teacher 





CONTRIBUTORS 


in the primary department and teaches the sec- 
ond grade. 

Although she became deaf at the age of seven, 
Mrs. Florence E. Long received her education in 
‘the public schools, and was later trained at the 
Indiana School and Gallaudet College. She has 
taught at the Wisconsin and Nebraska Schools 
and at the present time is teaching arithmetic 
to the advanced and intermediate classes at the 
Iowa School. 

The Home and School department contains 
articles by Julia W. Savage, supervising teacher 
at the Northern New York Institution, Helen 
Stonebraker; of the Florida School, and Mary F. 
Kelly, a mother who lives in Nebraska. 


Harriet Andrews Montague is another writer 
whose name is very familiar to readers of the 
VOLTA REVIEW. 

Marion A. Markel of the Parker Practice 
School has contributed an article this month 
which is appropriate for Columbus Day. 
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Teacher Registration 


ERHAPS the most keenly interested 
P sisson held during the Milwaukee 

meeting was that centering about the 
plan for Teacher Registration which first 
took form at the Staunton meeting of 1928. 
The verbal report of the committee was 
accompanied by a mimeographed outline of 
the plan published in the VoLtTA REVIEW 
in April, so that the details could be fol- 
lowed closely by the Association members 
present. 

This report called attention to the fact 
that since each State is a law unto itself 
educationally, the only feasible way of meet- 
ing the desire of the teachers for profes- 
sional standards seemed to be a plan of 
voluntary registration functioning through a 
central agency. 

When opportunity for questions and 
comment was given, discussion was ani- 
mated. It was significant of general senti- 
ment, however, that differences of opinion 
occurred in regard to detail rather than to 
the desirability of the scheme as a whole. 
The consensus of opinion was that profes- 
sional unity has become a necessity if the 
teachers of the deaf are to meet the rising 
standard of education in the general field, 
and protect the welfare of deaf children. 


Various details were either clarified or 
amended. To one speaker the requirements 
for renewal of certification seemed absurdly 
low; to another there seemed no reason why 
tenewal should be required at all; to an- 
other it seemed that Collegiate Registra- 
tion, at least, should be for life. The finan- 
cial and other difficulties facing many valu- 
able teachers, on the one hand, and the 
necessity for providing incentive to con- 
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tinued progress, on the other, met these 
points. To some the terms “college” and 
“high school” seemed too vague or too re- 
stricted. These were referred to the com- 
plete plan, published in the April VoLTa 
REviEW, for full definition. 

Some wished provision made for the 
registration of manual teachers, but no ac- 
tion leading to this end was taken. There 
were some expressions of doubt as to 
whether the Association, under its constitu- 
tion, was qualified to undertake such regis- 
tration. 


Some wished provisions for determining 
what training should be considered ade- 
quate. The fact that the Association and the 
Conference of Superintendents had already 
gone on record as approving the standard- 
ized minimum training course worked out 
by their committee of heads of training 
schools some years ago simplified this 
matter. 


While it is obviously beyond the author- 
ity of the Association to assume the right 
to rate schools offering training to teachers, 
it was provided by a later resolution that 
such service should be rendered schools re- 
questing it. 

There was general feeling that no scheme 
of registration should be approved which 
failed to include teachers who entered upon 
the work before demand for college educa- 
tion became general or summer normal 
schools available: teachers whose devotion 
and efficiency has been proved by years of 
service. An amendment to the original plan 
made this provision. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that future admissions should be on 
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The Plan for the Registration of Teachers 


By EpitH M. BUELL 


Chairman, Committee on Professional Standards 


— plan of Teacher Registration and Certification is one of the forward- 
looking movements of the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 


The aim of this plan is to raise the work of teaching the deaf to a profession 
which eventually shall be recognized in educational circles, not only as an in- 
tegral part of all education, but as a part requiring as uniformly high standards 
of training and attainment as for those entering the field in other highly spe- 
cialized branches. 


These standards must be set by the teachers themselves with the cooperation 
of those who employ them. What the standards are to be in the future must 
be determined by them. 


Several years ago, the Conference of Superintendents, always looking to- 
ward the betterment of the work in the schools, endorsed the ‘‘Standardized 
Teacher Training Course” as decided upon by a committee of heads of training 
schools. In response to that challenge, the teacher body, with the support of 
the Superintendents present at the meeting in Staunton, Va., through a com- 
mittee consisting of three heads of schools and three teachers, worked out the 
plan published elsewhere in this magazine, which was adopted at the Milwaukee 
Summer Meeting. 


In undertaking the project, the committee was guided to some extent by 
the organization of nurses, effected in conjunction with the physicians of the 
“country. Through their Association the “R.N.” came into being, requiring 
those who entered the profession to come up to the high standard for entrance, 
training, certification and professional ethics set by the organization itself, in 
order to be employed by reputable physicians. 


May we not look forward to the time when, with the cooperation of the 
Superintendents, no reputable school will employ teachers who have only a 
high school education or possibly not even that, and who have received no 
training or only what a single teacher can give, in preparation for their work? 
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the plan of modern, generally recognized 
educational and professional requirements. 

Provision was made for special recogni- 
tion of people in the older group who had 
rendered outstanding service to the profes- 
sion. 

It was felt that due recognition should 
be accorded standard summer schools other 
than those conducted by the Association. 
This, also, was provided. 

With definite recognition that the scheme 
in its present form is to be regarded as a 
first step—subject to revision as experience 
shows the need 





but a necessary first step 
in offering to the profession, to the heads 
of schools, and, supremely, to the deaf child, 
an educational experiment looking toward 
progress and improvement in the whole 
teaching force, it was adopted without dis- 
senting vote and the Association Board in- 
structed to set up machinery for its opera- 
tion. 

An outline of the amended plan follows: 


Collegiate Registration 
Requirements: 
B.A. degree or its equivalent 
One year oral training 
Two years successful teaching experience 
or 
(For those who entered the profession prior 
to 1925) 
B.A. degree or its equivalent 
One Association summer normal school 
certificate 
Four years successful teaching experience 


Standard Registration 
Requirements: 

Two years college, junior college, or 
normal school, with not less than three 
session hours in Education 

One year oral training 

Two years college training or equivalent 

or 
(For those who entered the profession prior 
to 1925) 

Two years successful teaching experience 

Two Association summer normal school 
certificates or equivalent 

Four years successful teaching 
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Registered Teacher 
Requirements: 
High school graduation or its equivalent 
One year oral training 
Two Association summer normal school 
certificates or equivalent 
Four years successful teaching 
or 
(If applied for within one year from the 
time this plan is put into operation) 
High school graduation or equivalent 
Ten years successful teaching 
Evidence of professional growth. 


The classification above may be made stand- 
ard by: Sixteen hours of college credit, 
three hours of which must be in Educa- 
tion; or Three Association summer school 
certificates or equivalent 


Honorary Collegiate Registration 

Honorary Collegiate Registration may be 
conferred by the Board of Directors of 
the American Association upon teachers 
who render outstanding professional serv- 
ice. 


Renewal of Certificates 
Certificates shall be renewable every four 
years under the following conditions: 


1. Four years of successful teaching 

. Reading five books in the prescribed 
Teacher Reading Course and being 
prepared to make a synopsis of a 
designated one 

3. One of the following: 


nN 


A. Take an examination on two books 
on education in the reading course 
for the year in which the certificate 
expires 

B. Present the equivalent of three ses- 
sion hours credit in Education or ap- 
proved academic subjects, or one 
summer normal school certificate 

C. Make a contribution to professional 
literature by the publication of a 
book, monograph, or acceptable arti- 
cle which would give proof of sea- 
soned professional thought. 

D. Make a report on extensive travel 

E. Make a definite and distinct contribu- 
tion to educational practice in ad- 
ministration, supervision, or process 
of instruction. 
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Excerpts From Discussion 

“It is not a perfect plan. It does not 
set the high standard which we shall even- 
tually prescribe for our best teachers. There 
are many things, attainable only by de- 
grees; step by step. This is an initial step 

I believe there is much to be gained 
and nothing lost in putting it into operation 
but it will not be worth a snap unless the 
Association is wholeheartedly behind it.” 
(President McManaway.) 

“I am heartily in favor of registration and 
I was especially glad to hear the amendment 
providing that those teachers who have done 
such splendid work in pointing the way 
for us younger teachers may secure registra- 
tion equivalent to the highest we expect 
to give.” (Miss Olive Whildin.) 

“For a great many years I have had this 
thought of certification in the back of my 
head as one of the things that were to come 
sooner or later and should have come long 
ago, and I am heartily and thoroughly in 
favor of it.” (Supt. Tillinghast.) 

“It was our feeling that this was an ex- 
perimental movement on the part of our 
organization. The Association includes in 
its membership the largest number of teach- 
ers who are enrolled in any of our pro- 
fessional bodies and this movement orig- 
inated among these teachers. The wish was 
to test out the possibilities of such a plan 
and as it proves its value, to be able to offer 
it to the profession and to the Conference 
of Superintendents as an agency through 
which they could find great value, with the 
earnest hope that it would receive their en- 
dorsement,” (Mrs. Lucile Moore.) 


How the Plan Will Work 


Now that it has been incorporated as an 
Association activity, the members are natur- 
ally interested in how the plan is to func- 
tion, and how they may avail themselves 
of its service or cooperate to make its opera- 
tion effective. Before teachers have taken 
up their duties for the coming session, 
blanks will be ready at the Volta Bureau 
for distribution. Since the idea of volunteer 
participation is a feature of the plan, these 
will not be sent out except upon request. 
A circular will be attached to each blank, 
setting forth the conditions governing each 
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type of certificate; illustrations of how cer- 
tain questions should be answered to 
facilitate handling and evaluation of the 
credits claimed; and general information 
for those who wish to register. 

It will not be possible to return certificates 
immediately. To make the service really 
valuable it will be obligatory on the agency 
to do all of its work with care and to verify 
all credits allowed. After a certificate has 
been issued there should be a feeling of 
certainty that the best possible rating has 
been granted and that at no time will there 
be valid reason for questioning this rating. 


Send for Application Blanks Now 

It has been pointed out that the whole 

idea is in response to a desire, evidenced 
by the teachers themselves, to meet the 
positive requirements of educational organi- 
zations and institutions everywhere for 
careful classification. It is verily worth 
while that standards be established in this 
profession just as among public school 
teachers, librarians, graduate nurses, and 
many other groups of professional persons. 
As it is a direct service of the Association 
to the individual member, self-interest will 
prompt teachers to make application for 
rating, but the effect of such applications 
is of greater significance than the imme- 
diate certification of the applicant. 
' There is a growing public interest in the 
equipment which teachers of exceptional 
children bring to their work: is it equal to, 
better than, or not so thorough as that of 
teachers of normal children? 

The conclusive answer to this inquiry 
for members of the Association will come 
through certified evidence of their special 
training. In many cases there will be added 
to this, records of long years of efficient 
service worthy of full recognition. 

Pride in the profession’s past and present 
and a sincere desire to safeguard its future 
require the proper registration of evefy 
teacher eligible under the provisions set up 
by the Association. 
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An Oak From An Acorn 


By Laura Davies HOLT 


F one is a dreamer with an imagination 

and a love for the far away beginnings 

of things, he cannot walk along even 
the matter-of-fact streets of New York 
City, with their utilitarian buildings dedi- 
cated to education, public and_ private, 
without wishing that it were possible to 
unearth the process by which they came into 
existence. Each had its origin in some 
definite need of an individual or group of 
individuals; the idea growing into a con- 
crete reality, step by step, as the possibility 
of meeting the need was clarified and en- 
larged. The Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes, located between 
67th and 68th streets on Lexington Ave- 
nue, had its origin in the need of a baby 
girl, little Carolyn Rosenfeld, who was left 
with seriously impaired hearing after an 
infant attack of scarlet fever. 

This baby girl, who is today Mrs. In- 
gomar Goldsmith, is one of the best lip 
readers in the country, and besides is a 
loyal friend, not only of the Lexington 
Avenue school, but of all oral education 
for the deaf. 


Attacking the Problem 

Seventy years ago, when her parents 
realized the seriousness of her trouble, their 
devotion led them to search the country for 
medical relief. Finding no encouragement 
among the specialists of America, they went 
abroad and consulted the best talent there, 
even among the physicians of royalty. It 
was all in vain; all agreed that there was 
no help for the condition and it gradually 
developed into total deafness. 

The next wise step was to make the best 
of conditions as they were. They were de- 
termined that, if it were at all possible, 
their child should be taught to communicate 
with hearing people through their own me- 





Photo by Thais, Los Angeles. 
MRS. INGOMAR GOLDSMITH 


dium. Only the sign language and finger 
spelling were used in America at this time, 
but Germany had already started the in- 
struction of lip reading and articulation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenfeld tried to interest 
other parents in the German method sufh- 
ciently to join them in sending abroad for 
a teacher, but the Americans, accustomed 
to the established method of instruction, 
thought the new idea impractical and would 
have nothing to do with it. 

Undaunted by lack of cooperation, they 
shouldered the burden of sending for a 
teacher entirely at their own expense. In 
1865, when Caroline was five years old, they 
secured a trained instructor, Bernard En- 
gelsman, from a school in Vienna. Imme- 
diately a class of five children was formed 
and the work begun. 

Overcoming Obstacles 

There were many obstacles to overcome, 
the most difficult one being the fact that the 
teacher was not familiar with the English 
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language. Mrs. Rosenfeld was obliged to 
act as interpreter and assistant. Recounting 
the story of those early days, Mrs. Gold- 
smith recently said: 

“My mother in later years loved to tell 
of the games she invented to help the situa- 
tion, one being to watch our own mouths 
in a hand mirror to help our formation 
and mouthing, seeing our lips play with 
the words and comparing them with the 
funny shapes our schoolmates made. By 
degrees this new (oral) method became 
known to the public and there were more 
applicants for instruction. My mother then 
rented a house and defrayed all the ex- 
penses single-handed for several years, sac- 
rificing much to do this. Then my parents 
organized an association and enrolled a 
small number of men and women to mem- 
bership.” 

Expanding 

The school was beginning to take on the 
form of a public institution. When it be- 
came necessary to enlarge its scope still 
further, the aid of the New York legisla- 
ture was sought. In 1870 or 1871 Mrs. 
Rosenfeld took her little daughter to Al- 
bany to give a demonstration before the 
law makers. With all eyes turned upon her 
the poor child was petrified and the solons 
were at first skeptical. Finally, however, 
they became interested and one of them 
went so far as to say that the exhibition 
appeared to him almost in the light of a 
miracle. 

The trip proved successful, for finan- 
cial help was promised and given. Some 
time in the eighties the school was estab- 
lished under its present name and the entire 
block where it now stands on Lexington 
Avenue was secured for it. Dr. Harris 
Taylor is today the beloved and efficient 
principal. 

Mrs. Goldsmith feels that the help she 
has thus been the instrument of passing on 
to so many other little deaf children through 
the school is abundant reward to her for 
the handicap she has carried through life. 
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Both she and her husband are still in active 
touch with the institution, he having been 
one of its trustees for the past thirty-five 
years. 

Her own attitude toward deafness is one 
of matter-of-fact acceptance. “It sharpened 
my senses in general and gave me a keener 
insight into human nature,” she asserts, 
Her life has been unusually normal, lived 
entirely in a hearing family and among 
hearing friends. Unmaided, she has dis- 
charged all the duties of wife, mother and 
home maker successfully with outside in- 
terests in many directions. Art is one of 
her chief pleasures, and she has always 
found enjoyment in the rhythm of the 
dance. She attends lectures regularly—and 
what is more, follows them. 


Effective Lip Reading 

“Many a time,” she tells us, “I have 
chanced to catch snatches of conversation 
among the passengers in a trolley car and 
found myself bursting into laughter, much 
to my annoyance. At other times secrets 
were revealed to me without intent on my 
part. When I was about twenty, at the 
wedding of a friend of mine, I was in- 
troduced to a young man who proved most 
interesting and was also a skilled dance 
partner. To my surprise I was informed a 
few weeks later that he was entirely ig: 
inorant of the fact that I was deaf and had 
taken me for a foreigner. He was quite 
puzzled and stated that in case I was really 
deaf, how was it possible for me to carty 
on conversation and respond so readily. 
Lip reading was a new art to him.” 


Many such experiences show the ease and 
naturalness with which her eyes served het 
necessity. Such triumphs always encout 
aged her and gave her self-confidence and 
poise to take her place naturally and feat- 
lessly. She has always found that contact 
with people and keeping up with the in 
terests of normal life help to rid one of the 
inferiority complex which is the bane of the 
deaf far too often. 
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September 
EPTEMBER again! 
schoolroom we send greetings to all 


And from our 


our colleagues in theirs. 

Just to be on the safe side, we looked 
up the word colleagues, as soon as we had 
written it down. The dictionary defines it 
as ‘‘associates in a profession, allies,” which 
meaning delights us. For surely we teach- 
ers of the deaf are allies in a great cause, 
and can wish one another God speed during 
this new school year. May the lip reading 
and speech and language prosper, and may 
we never forget that our most important 
task is character building. 

And since we are all allies, let’s be sure 
to greet the new teachers in our own school, 
and help them all we can, as they must 
get used to new rules 
and new methods. 
Do you remember 
how lonely we were, 
once upon a time, 
when we were shy 
new teachers, and 
how we almost fell on the neck of that 
nice person who came all the way down- 
stairs from the top floor to give us a friendly 
handshake ? 

Sometimes we wonder whether 
pupils or new teachers are more lonely, the 
first few days of the school term. Let’s see 
to it there are no lonely people in our 





new 


own school. Let’s get acquainted with our 
new allies this very day. 


A Word About the Summer Meeting 
in Milwaukee 

Yes, we were there, and it was a thrill- 
ing experience. We can’t suppress our en- 
thusiasm, though ye editor may suppress this 
paragraph, as the entire proceedings are to 
be published next month. 

If you didn’t get to Milwaukee, ask the 
teachers in your school who did go to tell 
you about the excellent demonstrations of 
class room work,. and the round table con- 
ferences and the banquet, which was de- 
clared to be one of the best the Association 
has ever had. Certainly it was one of the 
jolliest, with its songs, and jokes, and our 
president’s splendid speech—a speech which 
made every one present proud to be a 
member of the Association. 

Ask the teachers who went to Milwaukee 
to tell you about the evening meetings on 
the roof of the Hotel Pfister, pleasant end- 
ings to busy days. Make them describe for 
your benefit the big exhibit in the gym- 
nasium, which we teachers liked so much 
that we slipped down to see it again and 
again. Wisconsin day schools had beauti- 
ful displays of classroom work on the walls, 
demonstrators were present to show meth- 
ods of visual education and map study, also 
speech charts and other interesting devices. 
And table after table was filled with new 
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text books, contributed by leading publish- 
ers. Some teacher or other was always 
browsing among these books. 

We ourselves stood admiringly before the 
displays of the Harter Publishing Com- 
pany (Cleveland, Ohio) and _ borrowed 
some of the silent reading ideas for lip 
reading use. So many times we long for 
“one more way to do it.” Here are two 
more ways: The picture-making material, 
No. 2005, and the descriptive silhouettes, 
No. 2004, real lip reading treasures. 


Schoolroom Prayer 

In many schools, as in our own, the day’s 
work is preceded by a short devotional pe- 
riod. After the Lord’s Prayer and “Father 
We Thank Thee” were mastered, our pupils 
demanded another prayer, so we pot this 
one for them. It is easy for the children to 
learn, and easy to understand. 

Schoolroom Prayer 

Father in Heaven, to Thee we pray, 

Help us to be good today. 

Thou who seest all we do 

Make us strong, and brave, and true, 

Kind to one another, too. 

While we work and while we play 

Help us quickly to obey. 

Keep us pleasant all the day. 

And each day, dear God, may we 

Grow a little more like Thee. 

Amen. 


September Verse 
(For Intermediate Pupils.) 
Now it is September 
When purple asters grow, 
And seeds are flying everywhere, 
And goldenrod’s aglow. 
We children now go back to school, 
And birds go south to stay, 
And squirrels hunt for winter nuts 
And hide them all away. 


Hallowe’en Doings 
As our department will not appear next 
month, we are taking this opportunity to 
pass on all the bright ideas teachers have 
contributed for celebrating Hallowe'en. 
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One teacher tells us that, as in her school 
the janitor objects to the ‘messiness’ of 
real pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns, her pupils 
make lanterns from pasteboard boxes, cut- 
ting whatever shapes suit their fancy, and 
covering the lanterns with yellow and 
orange paper. 

In our school, the janitor being one of 

nature's noblemen, 
we do buy real pump- 
kins, and let the child- 
ren fashion them into 
jack-o’- lanterns —one 
for each of the young- 
er classes. Also we 
let the children trim 
the room with strips 
of black and orange 
paper, and autumn leaves galore. 

For the Hallowe'en frolic, if your school 
is a small one, nothing could be better than 
the old-fashioned Hallowe'en games. But 
in a large school confusion is likely to re- 
sult unless the pupils are divided into small 
groups, and it’s not half so much fun cele- 
brating Hallowe'en in small groups as with 
the whole school family together. 

So we have a big Hallowe'en “show” 
and invite the entire school—each class con- 
Sometimes one child 





tributing one “stunt.” 
performs, sometimes ten. Of course, there 
are always some children who do not possess 
Hallowe'en suits, and some who do, who 
must not be deprived of the pleasure of 
wearing those suits. 

One yeat we overcame the difficulty in 
this way. In the first 
half of the show a 
boy gave a_ party, € 
and various friends 
came (children in 
ordinary clothes), = 
each of whom did a se 
“stunt.” Then the | 
friends departed, the =n’ \ 
boy went to sleep in 
his chair and the 
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ghosts, goblins, fairies, witches and other 
Hallowe'en creatures came in (children in 


costumes ) . 

Another year we had shadow pictures, 
easily arranged with sheets and electric 
lights. Each class provided one picture. 

Another time the children sat in a big 
hollow square, and certain volunteers from 
each class took part in a contest or Hal- 
owe’en game in the center of the square. 

A teacher from Pennsylvania contributes 
this idea for impromptu costumes: Get the 
big paper bags sold in Five and Ten Cent 
stores for carrying bundles. Cut holes in 
the bottom large enough to slip over small 
boys’ heads. Get small paper bags for the 
boys’ ‘‘false faces’ and cut eyes, nose and 
mouth in each. Get still smaller bags to 
tie on the boys’ hands and big bags for 
their feet and you 
have Paper Bag Cos- 
tumes. From newspa- 
pers, this teacher 
adds, all sorts of in- 
teresting suits may be 
evolved. Of course 
two or three thick- 
nesses of paper must 
be used. Raffia makes 
stunning South Sea 
Island suits, but these 
== — same suits may be 





fashioned effectively 
from ordinary brown wrapping paper, cut 
and fringed. Ten Cent Store dish clothes 
dipped 


armor, and old lace curtains are just the thing 


in aluminum paint make chain 
for fairy dresses. Crepe paper possibilities are 
endless, and a sweater, a pair of woolen 
stockings (woman’s size) and a skating cap 
makes a beautiful stockinet doll or jumping 
jack costume for a small boy. 

As for games and “‘stunts,” we shall be 
glad to send for a list of some we have used 
in our own school to any one who writes 


for them. Address the Teacher Across the 
Hall, care of the Votta REVIEW. 
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For Older Pupils 
Advanced pupils who are studying Amer- 
ican poets will be interested in the birthday 
of James Whitcomb Riley on October 7th. 
Riley was born in Greenfield, Indiana, in 
1849, and died in 1916. He is called the 
Hoosier poet, also 
the Poet of the Com- 


mon People. His 


\ 


verse has a singing \A 


Sf 
a“ 


quality and a simple mae A 
charm. Perhaps the Os YN 
poems our young af 
people will enjoy 


most are “The Rag- 
gedy Man,” “When 
the Frost is on the 
Pumpkin,” and “Lit- ( 
tle Orphan Annie.” 

Riley was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools, then studied 
law in his father’s of- 
fice, but it was plain 





he would never 

make a lawyer. So he tried his hand at sign 
painting and later joined a traveling concert 
wagon. Then he came back to Greenfield and 
began to work on the county paper. iis 
reputation came through poems contributed 
tO mewspapers—a reputation which grew 
until Riley was one of the best loved poets 
in America. 

People who knew him tell us that suc- 
cess never turned Riley’s head, that he re- 
mained the simple friendly person he had 
been in youth, and that he was always ready 
to help younger poets; glad when they, too, 
won success. 

The moral exemplified in Riley’s life is, 
of course, that young people who at first 
do not succeed in their chosen careers may 
later win renown in other fields. Many of 
our deaf young men and women need to 
learn that initial mistakes are not fatal. Who 
knows or cares that James Whitcomb Riley 
studied to be a lawyer? 





TY I 
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Read-and-Do Rhyme 
(For Primary Pupils) 
Get a crayon. 
Draw a line. 
Draw an apple. 


Now draw nine. 





Primary Language Games 
For drill on WAat ——————? (objective) 

I. Have ready, but hidden in the closet, 
a bit of cheese, a bit of bread, a lump of 
sugar, a piece of candy, a small pickle, a 
slice of orange, etc. 

Call a child up front. Make him shut 
his eyes. Then put one of the prepared 
delicacies in his mouth while the other chil- 
dren look on. 

When the child finishes eating the others 
ask him, “What 
did you eat?” He 
must tell them. If 
he does not know, 
he asks the others, 
“What did I eat?” 

II. A child is 
blindfolded and 
holds out one hand 
behind him. (Dou- 
ble precautions 
against ‘‘peeping’ are necessary here.) 

The teacher slips some small object in 





the child’s hand. Then it is taken away. 
If the child does not know what he has 
been holding he asks, ‘““What did I have?” 
and the others tell him. If he knows, or 
thinks he knows, the others ask him. 

III. While a child is blindfolded let an- 
other pupil guide his hand as he draws 
something. The guiding must be done in 
such a way that the blindfolded artist does 
not know what he is drawing. The paper 
is turned face downward before the blind- 
fold is removed. 

Then the “drawer” asks, “What did I 
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draw?” If he thinks he knows, let the other 
children ask him. 


A Game for Review 


The following game was contributed by Miss Addie L, 
Landers of the North Carolina School: 


This game we play in our fifth grade 
with pleasure and profit. It may be used in 
other grades, the more advanced the class 
the more material available. 

The pupils are provided with slips of pa- 
per and pencils. I write ‘Famous People” on 
the slate and at a given signal they begin 
writing the names of people about whom 
they have studied in history or read in Cur- 
rent Events. While they are writing, I write 
their names to record the score thus: 


Class People Score 
James 30 6 
Jack 20 9 
Ruby 17 5 


At the signal to stop, given at the end of 
three minutes, each pupil tells how many 
names are on his list and the number is te- 
corded under the column headed people. 
Then the pupil having the most names on 
his list goes to the slate and writes the first 
name. Any other member of the class having 
the same name on his list raises his hand and 
both draw a line through that name because 
only names no one else has count in the 
score. So while James has thirty names on 
his list his score is but six. 

After each pupil has had his turn at the 
"slate a simple prize is awarded to the pupil 
with the highest score. 

With this game we have drilled on time 
phrases, called the “When Game”; parts of 
speech called the “Noun Game,” or “Verb 
Game,” and in these if the word was nota 
noun or a verb of course it didn’t count. 
And so playing twenty minutes, we have 
covered at least a half hour of enjoyable 
drill. 

This is the list James made. All wete 
crossed out because another pupil had them 
except the ones marked with asterisks. 


Commander Byrd Lindbergh 
Columbus General Lee 


(Continued on page 431) 
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Four Articles for Teachers, from 
the Iowa School for the Deaf 








Reading in the Advanced 
Department 


By EFFIE W. ANDERSON 


P TO this year, only the senior class, 
U or “high class,” took straight read- 
ing, and the books read were those 
required by the Gallaudet College entrance 


Most of these books were 
used once, possibly twice, as the reading list 


examinations. 


of the college was changed every year. 

With the advent of silent reading, each 
class in the Intermediate and High School 
departments was given two English periods 
of 45 minutes each, one for technical Eng- 
lish work and the other for reading. The 
books previously used only by the senior 
class and afterwards left on the shelves have 
been put to good use in all the classes in 
the high school. Some of the books we 
study in our high school classes may not 
seem at all in accordance with the age and 
class standing of the pupils, yet under the 
old system of teaching reading only in the 
senior class, we were shooting over the 
pupil’s heads rather than under them, as one 
not familiar with the work among the deaf 
might suppose. 

The studies taken by High Classes, or 
graduating classes, of most schools for the 
deaf are equivalent to those taken in the 
first year public high school courses of study. 
In looking over required lists of reading of 
ninth grades in public schools, I find names 
of such books as “Black Beauty,” “Adrift 


on an Ice Pan,” “Children’s Life of the 
Bee,”—books which we read in our High 
Class. 
in the age of the pupils. A ninth-grade high 
school pupil’s age varies from 12 to 14, 


The main difference in these cases is 


while that of a deaf pupil in our graduating 
class is 18 to 20. A ninth grader of 12, 
therefore, does not look upon “Black 
Beauty’’ as reading matter beneath him, 
whereas boys and girls in my High Class 
have asked, ‘Do I have to read that child’s 
book ?’’ Yet in most cases a little question- 
ing reveals that few, if any, in the class have 
read this book. 

Poor reading ability may in time be reme- 
died by more extensive silent reading, 
started early in the grades and kept up until 
the senior year. The work of my pupils in 
the classes of the high school not previously 
taught reading, leads me to believe that if 
silent reading is kept up throughout the 
school course, our future graduates will 
have a better appreciation of literature, will 
read more for the joy of it, and will show 
a marked gain in their own use of language. 


The pupils in all the classes at present are 
handicapped by meagre vocabularies and un- 
familiarity with common idiomatic English. 
In teaching reading, I strive for improved 
reading ability and comprehension, increased 
vocabularies, and improved use of English. 
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The number of pupils who read under- 
standingly in each class stands at the ratio of 
one to five, and the daily work must be 
arranged so that the larger number will be 
benefited, as the “above average” pupil who 
may find the going a bit slow can read other 
books which should always be available. 

My methods in teaching vary with the 
purpose of the book. There are books to 
be read for pleasure, such as “Treasure 
Island,” ‘Men of Iron,” ‘The Call of the 
Wild,” and “Black Beauty ;”’ books read for 
instruction and information, as Maeterlinck’s 
“Life of the Bee,” Bok’s “A Dutch Boy 
Fifty Years After,’ ‘Men Who Found 
America,” and ‘Hidden Heroes of the 
Rockies.” With the former, usually several 
chapters are assigned to be read during study 
period. The following day sometimes we 
have class discussion in which I make sure 
that the pupils have taken in the thought 
and spirit of the story. At other times the 
class discussion follows written work, as 
there is a tendency on the part of some to 
try to get by without reading the parts as- 
signed, by gleaning enough from the class 
discussion to answer the questions. 

I require a good deal of written work, as 
I feel the practice of using language is an 
essential part of teaching reading to deaf 
pupils. Various new ways of asking ques- 
tions called ‘‘objective tests” have come into 
use in the past few years, questions to be 
answered by “Yes” or “No,” “True” or 
False.” There are ‘multiple-choice’ forms 
in which the pupil chooses one out of sev- 
eral given statements as the correct answer, 
or underlines a word or words of a group; 
and the “completion” test, in which a name 
is put into the blank space. All of these 
may serve a purpose, but it seems to me 
that in reading, questions calling for “Yes” 
or “No,” “True” or ‘‘False,” answers do 
not demand enough thinking; the chances 
are too great in favor of a guess which 
stands an even chance of being right. Nor 
is any training secured in connective dis- 
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course, something the deaf pupil really 
needs. I use these tests occasionally to vary 
the work so that it will not become monoto- 
nous, and in examinations when we haye 
several books to review, after having done 
enough written work on the stories in our 
daily classes to know them well. However, 
my old stand-by is the question to which a 
long answer must be written. 

A new subject is presented by a series of 
closely connected questions bringing out the 
main features of the new material. These 
questions are not of the type that test only 
the memory. They also exercise the pupils’ 
judgment. At first it was hard for the 
pupils to answer thought-provoking questions 
to which they could not find answers in the 
book. 
tained that the answers were not in the book 
was evidence of their understanding of the 
question. I try to ask questions according 
to the capacity of the class and discourage 
the use of the exact words of the book when 
the use of the book for reference is per- 
mitted. Questions are answered with or 
without reference to the book, depending 
upon the nature of the questions and the 
ability of the class to understand the part 
assigned to be read. Most of the written 
work is done in class, and thus I am sure 
that each pupil is doing his own work. 


To me, the fact that they ascer- 


The advantage of the long-answer method 
‘is three-fold: it improves comprehension of 
all forms of questions; it brings out main 
details of the story which would otherwise 
be overlooked in the mass of lesser detail; 
and it adds in a natural way new words, 
new expressions, and some idiomatic Eng: 
lish to the pupils’ language through the ne 
cessity of answering in a certain manner. 

After a story is read through with the 
question and long-answer method bringing 
out main details or keeping the thread of the 
story clear, we make individual books con 
taining compositions and picture descrip 
tions. The question papers have no place i 
the book; these are daily exercises which 
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bring out the main details and enable 
the pupil to write better compositions in the 
end. 

Besides the enjoyment we derived from 
reading the story of Hans and his sister, 
Gretel, the study of ‘Hans Brinker’ fur- 
nished the opportunity to study the country 
of Holland and Dutch life and customs. The 
encyclopedias and other reference books were 
used to get information about subjects which 
were merely referred to in the story. 

For composition work, sometimes I give 
a topic sentence to be developed into a com- 
position of one or more paragraphs. It takes 
practice for a pupil to learn to include all 
the necessary details and exclude everything 
not pertaining directly to the topic. Exam- 
ples of topic sentences to be developed by 
giving details: 

A large portion of Holland is lower than 
the level of the sea. 

Hollanders are in constant danger of los- 
ing their homes and lives. 

Dutch boys may grow from babyhood 
without finding a stone to start water rings 
or set a rabbit flying. 

There are said to be at least ninety-nine 
hundred large windmills in Holland. (Give 
details, stating use.) 

The danger of floods is greatest in the 
spring. 


No. 1. Specimen of a composition de- 
veloped from a topic sentence: 


Dogs’ Sense of Direction 
By ANDy Powers, Junior B-1 


Dogs have a wonderful sense of direction. 
When they are taken far from home, they 
can find the way back without any difficulty. 
They may not know exactly how far it is 
to their home, but they have no doubt about 
the direction. 

When Pierrot was at war, he was wounded 
and left for dead. After escaping death 
by a miracle, he dragged himself to a place 
of safety. When he felt better, he headed 


for home. He knew in which direction 
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without any doubt to go. He traveled little 
by little from a battlefield near Holland to 
Brussels, about a hundred miles. After 
many, many long weary days he finally came 
upon the Waterloo Road which he used to 
travel on his daily trips from the farm to 
Brussels. He was very happy and hurried 
on as fast as he could. Ai nightfall he was 
at home with his loved ones again. 


As a reproduction of the story is not to be 
thought of with its mass of detail, subjects 
covering a certain part of the story are as- 
signed for compositions. I usually assign 
the same subject to two or three different 
pupils, promising that the best one will be 
chosen for publication in our school paper, 
The lowa Hawkeye. This makes the pupils 
work on their compositions with greater 
care. Some subjects written about were: 

St. Nicholas Eve in Holland. 

The Brinker Family. 

The Skating Journey. 

The Skating Race. 

The Thousand Guilders. 

The Mysterious Watch. 


Several subjects, especially the last two 
named, were difficult, as the story is told lit- 
tle by little throughout the book. 

Specimens of compositions about given 
subjects: 


Use of Dogs in Belgium 
From the story of Pierrot 
By ANDY Powers, Junior B 1 
In Belgium dogs are used to draw carts, 
poultry carts, vegetable carts, and truit carts, 
Pierrot, the dog our story is about, was one 
that drew a milk cart. He made daily trips 
to Brussels from the little Van Huyk farm 
six miles from the city with Mére Marie. 
All the farms are some distance from the 
city and dogs are used to take the products 
raised to market. The peasants do not have 
horses because they cannot afford to buy 
them. They do not own automobiles either 
as our Iowa farmers do. 
Dogs are used in many ways instead of 
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These 
dogs can easily draw a load of four hundred 


horses. Few peasants own horses. 
pounds, but two hundred pounds is con- 
sidered a one-dog load. 


Andrea’s Sacrifice 
From the story of “Chico” 

By MARVIN NEUSCHWANGER, Junior A 

During the war, many people sacrificed 
their money, jewels, and other things to the 
Government to help their country. Men 
sacrificed their lives and women went to 
work for the Red Cross. Andrea wanted to 
do something as the other people did. He 
thought it over for a long time, and at last 
he decided to sacrifice his pet pigeon named 
Chico. He gave it to the Government to 
help his country. He took it to the War 
Department and gave it to an official. The 
official said the Government would buy the 
pigeon, but Andrea didn’t mean to sell it. 

The war official was glad to get the 
pigeon. He needed more to send to the 
front. When pigeons arrived at the front, 
they were sent back with messages for the 
War Department. 

It was not easy for Andrea to give up his 
pet Chico. 

Luppe 
From the story of Pierrot 
By EMERGENE Rosy, Junior B-1 

Luppe was the dog that worked for Mére 
Marie for seven years. He hauled the milk 
cart filled with copper and brass cans of 
milk the six miles to town from home and 
returned home before noon every day except 
Sunday. He was advancing in years and 
some mornings was rather stiff with rheu- 
matism. 

Pére Jean had been training Pierrot to 
take Luppe’s place when he should be un- 
able to do his work any longer. 

One morning Mére Marie saw Luppe was 
more stiff than usual, so she called Pierrot 
and fastened Pierrot alone to the cart. When 
she pushed Luppe away, Luppe became an- 
gry and leaped at Pierrot’s throat. Then 
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they fought with each other. Even though 
Pierrot had never been in a fight before, he 
held his own. He was a strong dog. Pére 
Jean was called to separate them. Henri 
accompanied Mére Marie to town so that he 
could watch Pierrot while Mére Marie went 
into the houses to deliver the milk. 

Luppe was heart-broken to be deprived 
of his work. Not long afterwards he died, 


While we studied the story of Hans 
Brinker, the pupils kept on the lookout for 
magazine pictures of anything closely asso- 
ciated with the country, life, and customs of 
Holland, such as windmills, dikes, milk-cart 
dogs, pipes, wooden shoes, skates, tulips, 
dairy farms; also pictures of people to rep- 
resent characters in the story. The pictures 
were cut out and pasted on a sheet of note- 
book paper, and an explanatory paragraph 
written below. This gave practice in saying 
something specific about a small part of the 
whole. One girl cut out the picture of the 
Dutch girl used in advertising Old Dutch 
Cleanser, and in her write-up stated how 
cleanliness is a characteristic of the Dutch 
housewives and how “they polished their 
floors until one could see his double,’’—us- 
ing a new expression she had learned. An- 
other found a picture of tulips and wrote a 
paragraph about the tulip mania which 


started in 1560, at which time a single root 


sold for from $400 to $2,200. Still another 
found a picture of a dog hitched to a milk 
cart, and described how Dutch peasants 
make their living by selling dairy products 
and how dogs are used instead of horses to 
haul the products from the small farms. 


Each pupil designed his own cover, using 
colored construction paper. Those who had 
artistic ability drew Dutch scenes or char- 
acters of the story on their covers, while 
others used cut-out pictures, having saved 
the best of their collection for this purpose. 
There was friendly rivalry over the construc 
tion of these covers. The single paragraph 
compositions developed from topic sentences, 
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compositions about given subjects, and pic- 
ture stories all went to make up the book. 

In a similar manner the study of “Chico, 
a Homing Pigeon,” by Lucy M. Blanchard, 
gave the opportunity to study about sacrifice 
of other kinds than the one told about in 
the story, the Crusades, about which the 
pupils had only a vague understanding, the 
pigeons of St. Mark’s, uses of carrier 
pigeons, history of the Bronze Horses and 
Opportuni- 
ties are numerous in teaching reading to 
widen the pupils’ knowledge of history and 
places. I used the above method in teach- 
ing “Black Beauty,” ‘Pierrot, Dog of Bel- 
gium,” “The Call of the Wild,” ‘Silas Mar- 
ner,” and ‘“‘Treasure Island.” The last two 
named gave the opportunity to write char- 
acter sketches. 


the Bridge of Sighs in Venice. 


In studying biographies, such as Helen 
Nicolay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, Helen 
Keller's “Story of My Life,” Bok’s ““A Dutch 
Boy Fifty Years After,” simple outlines are 
made in order that the events of the story 
may be given in the proper chronological 
order. These outlines are used when the 
pupils are asked to write a biographical 
sketch of the person. When I.ask for a 
biographical sketch, I set a page limit and 
leave it to the pupil to decide how much or 
how little of his outline to use, but I impress 
upon him that he must tell the story from 
beginning to end and not simply follow the 
outline until he reaches the page limit and 
stop at any place he may happen to be. They 
learn that there is no room for detailed ac- 
counts of various incidents in the subject's 
life in the brief sketch. Then important or 
interesting incidents in the life of the sub- 
ject are told fully in compositions of a para- 
gtaph or two, such as these taken from Bok’s 
autobiography: 


Edward Bok’s Hobby. 

Bok’s Visit to New England Authors. 
Self-Education. 

Editorship of Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The Three Periods of a Man’s Life. 
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America, the Land of Opportunity. 
America’s Shortcomings. 


We were studying Nicolay’s “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” in one of the classes in 
February, when all the magazines and news- 
papers contained pictures of Lincoln at all 
periods of his life and of places or things 
associated with him. The picture-books of 
this class are accordingly replete with picture 
descriptions. 

From time to time I choose from the read- 
ing assignment lists of useful words and 
idioms which the pupils should add to their 
working vocabularies. One cannot add 
words to his stock unless he knows how to 
apply them correctly. These words and 
idioms are used in original written sentences. 
The following is a sample list: 

(Note: I give the page number in the 
story in which each word or phrase is used 
so that its correct use in a sentence may be 
studied. Example: “up against it—58.’’) 

(to be) up against it 

to stand one in good stead 

to set aside 

to work by the clock 

(to be) hard put to 

to feel an impulse to 

to refrain from 

to run some risk 

(to be) obvious 

(to be) futile 

to shoot over one’s head 

to hold one’s own 

to urge on 

in vain 

to master 

to dawn upon 

to have no objection 


The following set of questions is one of 
the daily exercises on a chapter of ‘‘The Call 
of the Wild.” After the pupils have an- 
swered such a set, they have the main de- 
tails of that part fixed in their minds. 


1. Why had John Thornton’s partners 
left him alone at the camp during the win- 
ter? 

2. How did Buck pass the days at the 
camp ? 
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3. What did Buck regain? 

4. How did Skeet act as nurse to Buck? 

5. What was Buck’s feeling toward John 
Thornton ? 

6. How does the ideal master act toward 
his dogs? 

7. In what manner did Buck try to show 
Thornton that he loved him? 

8. Why would not Buck let Thornton 
get out of his sight? 

9. What lured Buck away from the camp 
more and more frequently ? 

10. What drew him back every time? 

11. How did Buck almost lose his life 
once in obeying Thornton’s command ? 

12. Why did a jury of miners acquit 
Buck after he had killed a man? 

13. Write a paragraph describing how 
Buck saved his master from drowning. 

14. What was the favorite topic of con- 
versation among the men in the saloons? 

15. What did Thornton boast that Buck 
could do? 

16. What did Buck win for his master? 

The following are illustrations of the 
ways objective tests may be used in teach- 
ing reading: 

Review of “Life of the Bee,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

Direction: 
“True” after it. 
write ‘False’ after it. 


If a statement is true, write 
If the statement is false, 


1. Life in the hive ceases altogether dur- 
ing the winter. 

2. The queen bee remains behind when 
the annual swarm takes place. 

3. Bees crave companionship. 

4. On the day of the swarm the bees 
leave the hive in impoverished condition. 

5. Worker bees carry honey from the 
flowers to the hive in their mouths. 

6. It is dangerous to go near bees on 
the day of swarming. 

7. If several hives are close together, the 
bees of one hive will help the bees of the 


other. 

Review of ‘Julius Caesar,” by William 
Shakespeare. 

Direction: If a statement is true, write 
the word “Yes” after it. If the statement 
is false, write the word “No” after it. 
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1. Brutus joined the conspiracy against 
Caesar from selfish motives. 

2. Caesar had no premonition of death, 

3. Cassius was a shrewd and clever man, 

4. Rome was a strong republic. 

5. Caesar was doing all in his power to 
keep Rome a republic. 

6. Cassius respected Caesar. 

7. The citizens of Rome were easily led 
from one cause to another. 

8. Caesar had no desire to become king. 

9. Caesar was constant and firm in all 
his decisions. 

10. Brutus was unwise to permit An. 
thony to speak at Caesar’s funeral. 


Examples of a group of ‘‘Matching”’ test 
questions are given, as follows: 


General Review 

In the space in front of the names in the 
first column place the number of the title 
which corresponds to it in the second 
column. 

George Eliot 

Charles Dickens 

Robert L. Stevenson 

Ernest Thompson-Seton 

Wilfred Grenfell 

Alfred Noyes 

Jack London 

Helen Keller 

Walter Scott 

Henry W. Longfellow 
. Treasure Island 
The Highwayman 
Silas Marner 
Christmas Carol 
Krag, the Kootenay Ram 
6. Lochinvar 
7. Adrift on an Ice pan 
8. Evangeline 
9. Call of the Wild 
10. Midstream 


Examples of “Completion” test questions 
are as follows: 


A Bw hm = 


General Review 
Write the correct answer after each ques 
tion. 
1. What was George Eliot’s real name? 


2. Treasure Island was written by 


whom ? 
3. Who was the author of Rip Van 
Winkle? 
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4. What type of writing did Shakespeare 
do? 

5. Under what name did Samuel Clem- 
ens write? 

6. Among what people has Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell spent his life? 

7. In what story is Geoffrey Cass a 
leading character? Etc. 

In the “multiple-choice” group, we have 
the following: 

The Highwayman (Poem) by Alfred 
Noyes. 

Place a cross before the statement which 
is the best one for completing each sentence. 

1. The highwayman came to the inn 
because— 

( ) He intended to meet some of his 
confederates there. 

( ) He believed it would be a good 
place to hide from pursuers. 

( ) He wished to see the landlord’s 
daughter. 

( ) He planned to hold up the land- 
lord. 


2. Tim the Ostler was jealous of the 
highwayman because— 

( ) The landlord’s daughter loved the 
highwayman. 

( ) He was a timid man and envied 
the highwayman’s boldness. 
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DA ae 
fellow. 

( ) The highwayman was a better 
horseman than he. 


The highwayman was a handsome 


3. Bess held secret conversation with the 
highwayman— 


( ) In the garden. 

( ) From the window of her room. 

( ) In the public room of the inn. 

( ) By riding out on the road to meet 
him. 


Another form of the multiple-choice test 
is to require the underscoring of the word 
or words forming the correct answer to the 
question, as: 


General Review 


1. The English writer who spent his last 
years in the Samoan Islands was Byron— 
Lamb—Scott—Stevenson—Pope. 

2. Black Dog was a character in Silas 
Marner—Just So Stories—Treasure Island— 
Hans Brinker. 





3. “Lochinvar” is a poem by Browning 
—Tennyson— Scott— Burns— Keats—Mil- 
ton. 

4. ‘Silas Marner’ was written by Scott 
—Stevenson—Dickens—Eliot. 

5. “Evangeline” is a story of sacrifice— 
devotion—heroism—despair. 


We Learn By Doing 


By ANN R. EGAN 


Y FOURTH “A” pupils had 
M learned that: 
We live in Iowa. 

Iowa is between two large rivers. 

Iowa is a great corn State, and so on— 
but it was not until we started making a 
picture map of Iowa, in book form, that 
they really became interested in the State 
and all that goes to make up a State. 

Through our State Agent, Mrs. Evans, I 
learned of a book Mrs. Myrtle Long Hen- 
derson had made while she was a teacher in 
the Des Moines Day School and how inter- 


ested her little folks were in the work of 
making books for themselves. Taking her 
book as a beginning model, we elaborated 
on the idea and carried it out in more detail. 

The work of making these books not only 
covered our geography lessons, but wove it- 
self into our history lessons and art periods. 
In the art room, Miss Holmes had the class 
make the pages. Pages and cover were cut 
in the shape of Iowa, and were 1414 by 
1514 inches. Heavy glazed white paper was 
used. The top of each page was reinforced 


with strips of gummed tape. The covers 
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were made of heavy fancy crepe art paper. 
The books were fastened at the top with 
rings. The principal had a number of old 
geographies that had a section about Iowa 
in them and each child was given one of 
these sections from which to cut out the 
pictures as we needed them. 

In history we had read that the French 
explorers—Marquette and Joliet—discovered 
and explored the Upper Mississippi and en- 
tered the eastern part of Iowa in 1673. In 
1803 it was purchased by the United States. 
In 1838 the territory of Iowa was organized 
and in 1846 it became a State, with the 
We found 
this same information in the geography sec- 
We had already learned the 


boundaries as they now exist. 


tion of Iowa. 
names of our Presidents and the years they 
served and we remembered that in 1846 
James K. Polk was our President and that 
Iowa was the twenty-ninth State admitted 
to the Union. So we made the first page 
of our books telling about the beginning of 
Iowa. 

The next was a map on which we drew 
the rivers and lakes and wrote the names. 
The page following told which body of 
water was nearest our homes. The wide, 
muddy Missouri which we can see from our 
school, and the large lake that is within 
walking distance were spoken of. 

Next was a map with the ninety-nine 
counties printed on it. We marked with sil- 
ver stars the counties represented in our 
class and on the white page we told of the 
various things of interest to be found in or 
near our homes, such as the Indian Reserva- 
tion in Tama County, the Amana colony in 
Iowa County, and the beautiful wood carv- 
ing done by the two Bily brothers in Winne- 
shiek County. 

Another printed map showed us the coun- 
ties where coal and other minerals are found. 
For the coal mines we used black gummed 
dots, for the gypsum deposits, silver dots, 
and for the lead and zinc deposits, red dots 
and red stars. 
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On the following page we pasted pictures 
of a coal mine and a ledge of gypsum and 
wrote a short history of each. Iowa ranks 
second in the production of gypsum and in 
early days the lead mines of Dubuque were 
the chief source of this metal in the United 
States. 


On a map we showed the Lincoln High- 
way (transcontinental road from New York 
to San Francisco crossing the State from 
Clinton to Council Bluffs.) This highway 
we marked with red dots. Silver stars 
showed the principal cities through which 
it passes. On the white page we pasted pic- 
tures of Iowa roads before and after im- 
provement. No more shall we hear, ‘Iowa 
where the tall corn grows and the pavement 
ends,” for at the end of this year we shall 
have paved highways across the State East 
and West, North and South. 

As Iowa is located in the path of many 
great railroads, we gave them a map too. On 
this map we showed the cities where the cat 
shops are located. (Railroad car shops en- 
gaged in the construction and repair of rail- 
road equipment employ more workmen than 
any other manufacturing industry of the 
State.) We also marked the first two rail- 
roads crossing the State. 

On the white page we told some of the 
early history of these two roads. The Chi- 
cago and Northwestern was the first coming 
into the Bluffs from Clinton. The Chicago, 
Rock Island and St. Paul was second into 
Council Bluffs, from Muscatine. There are 
eight trunk lines into the Bluffs today. Our 
slogan is ‘Railroads to Everywhere.” 


Agriculture and stock raising each had 
maps. Green dots showed on the printed 
maps where the most corn, winter wheat and 
other grains were raised. On another map, 
over the wheat counties in the southern and 
western parts of the State we pasted pictures 
of wheat fields. Ears of corn were drawn 
in the counties leading in corn raising. Pot- 
tawattamie is the largest corn county. 
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In Grundy and Scott counties we drew 
potatoes, telling us that this is the best po- 
tato land. Onions were drawn in Scott 
county because this is a famous onion-grow- 
ing district which ships onions to distant 
parts of the United States and to Europe, 
Cuba and South America. 

The apple-growing section of the State 
was shown by pictures of apples pasted in 
the five leading counties. As the vicinity 
of Council Bluffs is noted for large vine- 
yards, we pasted bunches of grapes in that 
part of Pottawattamie County. 

Small gummed pictures of hogs, sheep, 
horses and cows were pasted in the counties 
raising the largest number of each. On the 
white page we pasted pictures of rural 
scenes and charts showing where the cream- 
eries and cheese factories were. 

Next came the educational institutions, 
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each marked with a silver dot on the printed 
map, and on the white page were pictures 
of the different institutes. 

Then came our cities and towns. Des 
Moines, our capital, had a large gold star. 
The other leading cities had silver stars, and 
on the page following were pictures of the 
various factories and places of importance, 
such as the large dam at Keokuk, the pearl 
button and sash and door factories at Mus- 
catine, the cereal mills and starch-works at 
Cedar Rapids, the sugar refinery at Clinton, 
where corn syrup and other corn products 
are manufactured, and the giant factory here 
in the Bluffs, the largest play-ground appa- 
ratus factory in the world. 

On the last page we wrote about the 
Government and Legislature and pasted pic- 
tures of our Capitol and other Government 


buildings. 


Second Grade Language 


(Third Year) 


By S. CORNELIA DUNLAP 


HE foundation of all language work 
Ts done in the primary grades, and un- 

less it is done thoroughly the deaf 
child suffers later on when language prin- 
ciples which he should have learned in the 
lower grades have to be taken up again. 

The teacher should be careful to review 
frequently all language principles which do 
not seem to have registered clearly when 
first taught. 

All language work at first is learned 
through action work. The past tense is the 
tense most frequently used in action work or 
in telling of the happenings of the day. It 
is used when the action is completed and 
fepresents the exact truth. 

Encourage the children to talk about the 
happenings in their daily life. Each morn- 


ing we talk about what we did between 
school hours. 
to use the question forms they know, and 
always tell them any news that I think will 


I ask questions, being careful 


interest them. They get quite a bit of pleas- 
ure out of this and I think it helpful because 
they often surprise me by the questions they 
ask. One morning recently one of my boys 
said to me, “Did you go to town yesterday ?” 
I said “Yes.” He said, “Well, didn’t you 
see anything?” This proved that they ex- 
pect me to tell them about what I see and 
hear. 

I take my class on many little trips. These 
include the park, the lake, the reservoir, the 
river, picture shows in town, etc. A visit 
to the Ten Cent Stores is a great source of 
interest, and doubly so if they have some 
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money to spend. Sometimes we just go out 
on the broad highway and always learn 
something. 

Twice a week we write news items, and in 
this as in their letters we find the test of 
their ability to understand the language prin- 
ciples taught. For our news period we write 
about things that have come up in our daily 
routine. Once in a while we write class 
news, but I like individual news better, be- 
cause it shows what each child can do and 
gives the slow pupils a better chance. 

All new nouns and all difficult ones are 
frequently used in sentences, in writing 
plurals, possessives and in dictation. 

In our pronoun drills we write pronouns 
for nouns and nouns for pronouns. We 
have these drills orally, too. The possessive 
pronouns are written in blanks under certain 
names as: 

Mary’s doll. 
yy: doll. 
.... letters. 


Paul’s coat. 
coat. 


Lee and Lyle’s letters. 

All adjectives are defined and used in 

description and elliptical sentences. About 

once a week I have a class drill for writing 

all of the adjectives we know on the wall 
slate. We write them in this way: 


ES Sb. oo Bo ee eee soft 
CG Sire dace Sedeete ee new 
me :c wise talon ie: thin, etc. 


All verbs are defined and conjugated in 
the past, present and future tenses and in the 
affirmative, negative and interrogative forms. 


We write all verbs in this way too— 


Past Present Future 
( run shall run 
ran J Weer 
| runs } will run 
( do—run shall—run 
did—run ‘ 
| does—run } will—run 


am running 
are running 
} 

is running 


I have frequent drills in conjugation. 
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Special attention is given to to have and 
to be. Has and have are always followed by 
nouns while #s, am and are are followed by 
adjectives. We use elliptical sentences calling 
for has. have. is, we, am, and are. 

For stories, I am using Croker, Jones and 
Pratt Language Drill Stories Book I. 

We do one story a week, with the drills 
that are given with it. Some of these drills 
we have to do a second time, as I do not 
feel like passing them by until the children 
fully understand them. I think it better to 
do one story and do it thoroughly than to 
skim over two or three. 

I spend a good bit of time on question 
forms and just about the time I think they 
are sure of “Where?” I get something like 
this—"'Where did the boy live?” ‘“‘Last 
Sunday.” 

My class enjoys asking questions on the 
hidden object, or sometimes I have a pupil 
perform an action outside of the room and 
when he comes back into the room, ask 
questions as, ‘Did you run? Did you fall?” 
etc. 

We get many new words for our vocabu- 
laries and some new language from our 
moving pictures. We have an evening's en- 
tertainment once a week. Have a news reel, 
a comedy, and a feature picture. We always 
get something out of the news and feature 
pictures and sometimes out of the comedy if. 
it’ isn’t too silly. 

I use description of pictures for the pres- 
ent progressive, also action work for the 
same. While one child is performing the 
action another writes it in the five slate 
columns. As soon as the action is completed 
another child changes the verb to the past 
tense. 

In this grade we write letters every Fri- 
day. This letter writing period is in reality 
a language period, but an interesting one to 
the pupils because they so much enjoy writ- 
ing home. This period takes up all of the 
time before recess because the letter are writ- 
ten by the pupils, corrected by the teacher 
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and then copied on writing paper. We save 
some of our best papers during the week and 
these are sent home with the letters. These 
papers give the parents some idea of what 
their child is doing in school. 

In our calendar work we get some good 
language as we write about and talk about 
the school days, Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days, the months, the seasons, etc. What 
we do in summer in spring, in winter and 
autumn. When the birds go south, and 
when they return. We know the names of 
all the birds that live in this vicinity. 

For our Sunday lessons we use Margaret 
Stevenson’s “Life of Jesus.” We use these 
lessons as a language lesson. We read the 
story and have oral questions on it then write 
the story, questions, and answers. 

Competition and reward are two strong 
incentives to work. One can make a game 
out of any sort of lesson and the anticipa- 
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tion of winning and the possibility of re- 
ward of praise are enough to stimulate a 
child to action. 

Some of the games I use are— 

Who can write the most nouns in three 
minutes ? 

Who can write the most names of ani- 
mals ? 

Who can write the most names of boys 
and girls? Ete. 

From these games we get the questions— 
Who was first? Who was second? Who 
was third? 

Nursery rhymes are always enjoyed by 
pupils. 
get a good many question forms from them. 

In “Ding, dong, bell 

Pussy’s in the weil,” etc., the question 
forms Where—-? Who—? and What did 
—do? 


used in the same way. 


I use them for memory work and 


are used. Many other rhymes are 





The Logical Way of Teaching 
Arithmetic 


By E. FLORENCE LONG 


N teaching arithmetic a definite system 
must be followed and carefully planned 
beforehand. For arithmetic is an exact 
science. The inference is that arithmetic de- 
velops the logical powers of the mind and 
therefore should be taught in a logical way. 


Begin early to teach combinations of num- 
bers to mean sums, the same as we teach 
combinations of letters to mean words. Tak- 
ing figures up to 10, we can teach a set of 
combinations thus: 3 and 2 are 5; 4 and 1 
are 5. No other combination of two figures 
will give 5. Carrying it further we have 
combinations of 2, and 2, and 1 to make 5. 
But all of this is presented plainly in our 
arithmetic books! 

Take two cardinal principles in multiplica- 
tion: 1. The multiplier must always be con- 


sidered as abstract. 2. The product is al- 
ways like the multiplicand. They are clearly 
set forth in all arithmetic books but most 
teachers carelessly disregard them in the fol- 
lowing way: 

12 oranges 

5 cents 

60 cents 
And it is so easy to put the work in the 
proper way thus: 


One OCOMBE! 6605s cue 5 cents 
Twelve oranges....... \<12 
60 cents 


Then have the pupil tell what he is doing. 
He can say: If ome orange costs 5 cents, 
twelve oranges will cost 12 times 5 cents, 
which is 60 cents. 

When a problem involves two or more 
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steps, have the pupil first write out each step 
before doing the work. Thus for example: 
If twelve oranges cost 60 cents, what do 
five oranges cost ? 
First, find how much one orange costs: 
12) 60 cents 
5 cents 
Second, find how much five oranges will 


cost: 


Co” Pee ee 5 cents 
SIE ova cer ienss x5 
25 cents 


A variation of the statement of steps may 
be thus: First, I divide 60 cents by 12 to 
find the cost of one orange. 

These simple illustrations show the prin- 
ciple underlying all work from grade to 
grade, and the pupils like it, too. They like 
to learn to reason and do their work in a 
logical way. 

The results of such training are best 
shown with advanced grades where the pupil 
first considers the problem, decides what he 
is to do first, and writes out the first step fol- 
lowed by the work. Each subsequent step is 
considered and stated and the work shown. 
Thus the whole is presented so clearly that 
any one looking at the work can tell at once 
what it is all about. At the end of the 
problem the answer is also stated in lan- 
guage. 

The following examples from a tenth and 
an eighth grade studying advanced arithme- 
tic illustrate this logical way: 

“Three partners received for goods—one, 
$371.63: the second, $285.40; the third, 
5111.91. They paid for the goods $879.34 
and divided the profit equally among them. 
How much did each receive?” 

First, find the amount of sale. 


One .... $371.63 
The second .. 285.40 
The third 411.91 


$1,068.94 amount of sale. 
Second, find the profit after paying for the 
goods. 
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Pr $1,068.94 
MES Sut ak ee ee —879.34 


$189.60 profit. 
Third, find how much each received for 
the goods. 
Three partners. .3) $189.60 
$ 63.20 profit received 
by each partner. 
Each of the three partners received $63.20 
of the profit. 

“Find the cost of plastering this room, 10 
feet high, computing the area nearest to 1 
square yard, and deducting the area of win- 
dows and doors, at $0.32 per square yard.” 

Size of room, 14'6” x 14’ 
4 doors and 3 windows. 

Each door, 4.8 sq. yds. 

Each window, 9 sq. yds. 

First, find the distance around the room 
and the area of the walls. 


AS ney eee 141/, feet 
ee re me ee rere +14 
28, feet 
BE ss ds a paces de akon <2 
eae 
56 
Distance around room..... ; 57 feet 
BRU Neo dk ch obint erases 10 


Area of the walls......... 570 square feet 
Second, find the area of the ceiling. 


Ree, ee eee ee eee 14Y, 
NIE hot kis uiahok hae < x14 
ey 
56 
14 





Area of the ceiling....... 203 square feet 


Third, find the area of the room and re- 
duce to square yards. 
Area of the room......... 
Area of the ceiling........ 


570 square feet 
203 square feet 


9 sq. ft. is 1 sq. yd....... 9) 773 square feet 


85, or 85.9 
square yards 


(Continued on page 429) 
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Home and School : 


“The Race Marches Forward on the Feet of Little Children” 








Betty Attends a Summer Meeting 


of doubt in Betty Drayton’s mind about 

attending the Summer Meeting. Of 
course she and Bob had been members of 
the Association ever since they had found 
eight years ago that Bob, Jr., was deaf, and 
they gratefully acknowledged value received. 
It was through that contact that help had 
come not only in those first trying months 
of dismay when Bob, Jr., was two and a 


I THE first place, there was a good deal 


philosophy of home training was imperative, 
but all along in the subsequent periods of 
uncertainty when they had to find out 
whether there were special schools—and 
where—and at what price, and how one dif- 
fered from another, and when, having chos- 
en, they must formulate another philoso- 
phy, this time of backing up and supple- 
menting the effort of the school so that 
Junior should receive the utmost benefit. 

But—attend a summer meeting? Wasn't 
the Association really an organization of 
teachers and other highly specialized folk 
whose professional lingo would be incom- 
ptehensible and who would have scant in- 
terest in a mere mother? ‘Well,’ said Bob, 
Sr., “I can’t go. But here’s the magazine 
whooping up the meeting and Miss 
from Bob’s school is going; and Molly 
clamoring for you and Junior to make a 
visit. It’s up to you to go and find out 
what it is all about. You can at least 
run in a time or two, sit on a back seat, and 
see what is doing. Even if you don’t care 
for what they say, you will see some of the 
people we have been hearing about and 
from all these years.” 





So Betty went. The Summer Meeting 


did not open till Tuesday evening, but on 
Monday, since Molly’s Vera was in the third 
grade in the summer session at the Teach- 
ers’ College, they decided to go and ‘spy 
out the land!” And there they received a 
surprise—for in the medley of faces in the 
hall as they entered Betty saw a familiar 
one, that of Junior’s teacher, and that young 
woman, in the ten-minute intermission be- 
tween classes, gave them a vivid word pic- 
ture of the summer school then in session 
for teachers of the deaf. There were thirty- 
two states represented, instructors from “‘all 
over,’ normality for deaf children the key- 
note, Opportunity to watch normal children 
being taught by the most progressive meth- 
ods, demonstration classes of deaf children, 
the chance to learn all sorts of things, col- 
lege credit to be earned, and a tennis tourna- 
ment in progress. And “Oh Mrs. Drayton, 
Prof. Vigneron of New York is to be here 
this week and Dr. Kelly with the audiometer. 
Do have them try Bob’s hearing. Maybe he 
has a little, even though we haven't found 
it. Now I have to go to class, but wouldn’t 
you like to watch Miss Howes putting over 
real project work with some little deaf 
children? I am crazy to try it when I go 
back to school.’” So they went and watched 
and thrilled. 

“Well,” said Betty, ‘“here’s where I call 
off our shopping trip till next week. I am 
going to take in everything they will let 
me see. There’s something afoot if Miss 
is so pepped up as all that. To tell 
the truth she has always seemed a bit stodgy 
to me, and Junior did not care much for 
her. I had to laugh when he came home 
one week-end and said ‘I don’t like Miss 
———’s class; same, same, same, every 
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day. I am sleepy,’ for that was just the way 
I felt. Of course I encouraged him to dig 
whether she was interesting or not, but it is a 
good deal to expect of a youngster.” 

That was a busy week, with Molly as 
well as Betty, for interest grew as the pro- 
gram unfolded. Tears rolled down their 
cheeks, as Tad Chapman, both deaf and 
blind, recited clearly and feelingly—'‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want’’ and 
each moment of the demonstration given by 
his teacher was one of tense interest. “Now 
I must know why Junior’s voice can’t be 
like that. With his sight, and all, he ought 
to do better than Tad,’’ cried Betty. And 
she learned that teachers all over the as- 
sembly were asking similar questions, and 
that in Detroit, and other localities, the 
same system of teaching speech through 
touch was being used with deaf children, 
with most encouraging results. 

Junior and Professor Vigneron with his 
almost magic tuning forks brought another 
high point. No one could say whether 
Junior got any sound—that would take time 
and work to determine—but the change of 
expression on his face, the intent, listening 
look that crept over it, made Betty say “Oh! 
we must have more of this. No, of course 
I won’t make Junior think that he is going 
to hear when it is all so uncertain. The dis- 
appointment would be dreadful if it failed. 
But if it didn’t do more than make him 
listen to noises it would be worthwhile. 
Even that look on his face is a gain.” “Yes,” 
said Molly, “It’s the first time I ever thought 
he resembled Bob. And, well, look at that 
little girl Professor Vigneron has been 
working on. She really heard his voice in 
the end. It does seem as if science will 
some day find the key to these locked 
doors.” 

Through Miss ———— Betty and Molly 
found the superintendent of Junior’s schoo! 
and through him they met the heads of other 
schools, teachers from everywhere, and peo- 
ple brought from a distance to offer the 
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contributions of science and education to 
the cause of deaf children. The questions 
they asked were myriad. They learned of 
field workers, clinics, and parent-teacher as- 
sociations, of the need for research, of the 
feeling that a new era was dawning in the 
education of deaf children—that with sci- 
entists and educators from the outside add- 
ing to the experience gained through the 
years in schools for the deaf, the deaf chil- 
dren of the future should face the world 
with fewer difficulties in adjusting to its 
ways and greater hope of comradeship from 
its citizens. They learned of what the As- 
sociation might accomplish if it only had 
the money, of the rich library in Washing- 
ton awaiting cataloguing, of what it wants 
to do for tiny deaf children, and of the 
publicity necessary if it is to reach into 
the homes with help for mothers, of its 
project for unifying and_professionalizing 
the teachers, of its desire to publish im- 
portant books along the lines of its work. 
Most of all they sensed the tingle of en- 
thusiasm, of deeply earnest devotion in a 
large body of people, all working for— 
Junior! 

As they talked it over afterwards Molly 
said, “I feel like a slacker. Here’s need 
for work and money, and I believe tha 
we've given to every worthwhile cause for 
years except this. Why? That’s just the 
trouble. Nobody ever hears of it unless 
there's a deaf child in his own family. Well, 
Uncle John is going to put a provision 
in his will to leave a nice fat sum to this 
work, if I can induce him to, and I can! 
And Jack and I can become life members 
of the Association—that will help build up 
their endowment. And_ Jack’s professional 
connections ought to bring in more people 
and money. And listen, Betty, how about 
the Foundation? I believe Jack and 
I could get in a word there. Can you get 
some facts and figures that are convincing, 
through the Volta Bureau?” 

And the next week saw Betty in confer- 
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ence with the superintendent of Junior's 
school. 
some money right away. Couldn’t they try 
that Radioear, and couldn’t they have a 
teacher trained to scientific work with re- 
sidual hearing? All that, and more that he 
had dreamed of and struggled for and had 
not yet been able to get from his board 
of business men. Then .. . the other 
parents . . . it wasn’t fair not to tell them 
all about it and let them help, said Betty. 
And there were those who didn’t know yet 
that their babies were like Junior. We must 
find them and help them! So came the be- 
ginnings of a Parent-Teacher Association, 
such as one of the superintendents had sug- 


She knew where they could get 


gested at the Summer Meeting, an associa- 
tion to include members from all over the 
state who would be brought together 
through the mails and have a part in this 
piece of work which so needed their help 
and whose help so many of them needed. 
—CONTRIBUTED. 
An Appeal to Parents 

Parents, do you neglect your children? 
Promptly and emphatically you will answer 
that you do not. 

Do you try to make them happy? Prompt- 
ly and emphatically you will answer that 
you do. 

Do you write regularly and often to your 
child who is away at school? If not, your 
answers to the first two questions are not 
absolutely true. 

Visitors to a school for the deaf, seeing 
the children eagerly receiving their mail, 
sometimes ask, “Do all the children get 
letters from home quite regularly?” The 
answer probably is, ““A great many of them 
do, but there are some who hear very sel- 
dom, and some who never hear at all.”’ 

Does your child belong to the some who 
hear very seldom? | hope not, for that is 
neglect. Or does he belong to the some 
who never hear at all? | hope even more that 
he does not, for that is tragedy. 

If you parents could be present at the 
daily distribution of mail at the school and 
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see the happiness a card or letter from 
home brings with it, and the disappointment 
the failure to receive one causes, you would 
consider no effort too great to give your 
child that happiness and save him from 
that disappointment. 

One doesn’t have to be a “good letter 
writer’ to send a letter that is most welcome 
to the recipient. Write home news and men- 
tion the various members of the family. 
Show that you are interested in the things 
your child writes you and encourage him to 
write more—about everything that inter- 
ests him. Let him feel that his parents are 
a real part of his life even when he is away 
from home. This child’s understanding of 





language exceeds his power of expression. 
With his letters to you to guide you as to 
his progress in English, it should not be a 
difficult task to write him letters within 
his comprehension. 

A letter from home is a real treasure even 
to the little one not yet able to read. Home 
is a magic word that is understood by the 
smallest deaf child. Who knows what men- 
tal pictures are conveyed to him as he clasps 
his precious letter in his little hand! I have 
seen a child carry a letter or card about for 
days, proudly displaying it to everyone he 
meets, telling that it came from home or 
Mother, the little face bright and happy as 
the familiar faces and scenes at home are 
probably vividly before his mental vision. 

Parents enquire into the management of 
the school, the teaching methods, the ar- 
rangements for the care of the children, and 
all the plans for making them happy. This 
is as it should be. It is important that you 
should know all these things, the last as well 
as the first, for it is a part of our “job” as 
teachers to help make the children happy. 
But, when you have decided that the school 
meets with your approval, don’t go home 
and calmly leave your child’s happiness en- 
tirely in the hands of the teachers and ofh- 
cers of the school. You can usually rely 
upon them to do their part, but they need 
your help—need it urgently. 
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Don’t let your child have a lonely, neg- 
lected feeling. It is most disappointing 
and discouraging when his letters remain 


Write to Give 
him the feeling that his parents are close to 


unanswered. him often. 
him, that they have his every smallest in- 
terest at heart, and that he has their love 
and protection always. Keep your child 
in touch with home. 

JuLIA W. SAVAGE. 


From a Mother in Nebraska 


N READING the story of Emily in the 
July Votta Review, I was forcibly re- 
minded of my sorrow when my prepara- 

tion for the departure of my own child ar- 
rived. The array of her wardrobe and the 
teluctance with which her parents left her 
was a renewal of my own case, except that 
I did not accompany my son but thrust 
the painful duty on his father and did not 
dare visit him the first year he was at 
school although he was only 50 miles dis- 
tant. Of course he came home to me at 
intervals, but for his good and mine also, 
I remained away from the school. 

To go back and tell of when and how 
we discovered his deafness would be a pain- 
ful story, the telling of which I shall forego, 
but suffice to say we noticed it at the age of 
six or seven months and early sought the 
advice of good physicians and leading spe- 
cialists, who never held out any hope for 
us. 

Immediately we got in touch with people 
who knew something of the deaf, as we had 
no knowledge or contact whatever with 
deaf people. We visited the Omaha school 
where we were sure we could get first hand 
information. Mr. Booth took a kindly in- 
terest in us and tried to make us feel that 
the whole world had not forsaken us and 
that a deaf child could be as well educated 
as a hearing child. He put us in touch 
with ardent mothers and conscientious teach- 
ers who told us how to proceed with our 
care. One thing that impressed me, and 
something I have never forgotten and never 
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failed to comply with, was the order to 
talk, talk, talk to this deaf child. Now he 
has reached the age of eighteen and grad- 
uated this year from the Nebraska School, 
and I have so valued the instruction given 
me by Mr. Booth and other instructors that 
I have never learned a sign. 

He was six years old when he entered 
school. During his pre-school years, we 
worked unceasingly »with him trying al- 
ways to treat him as a hearing child. He 
was constantly with his parents and five 
older sisters, and the children of our neigh- 
borhood always showed a most kindly 
interest in him. In fact friends were in- 
dulgent to a degree with him and we 
ofttimes feared this kindness was not to 
his benefit. However, the many attentions 
bestowed on him by the neighbors and 
friends have made lasting friendships, and 
since he has grown, the warmest greetings 
are exchanged on his departure to school 
and his return. 

Going back to the years between two and 
six, I must say they were trying ones, as 
we feared we were not at all times doing 
the right and proper thing. I wrote to 
different educators and got only slight in- 
formation that I could successfully use. Two 
particular books I read imparted valued in- 
formation: “What the Mother of a Deaf 
Child Ought to Know,” and “The Mon- 
tesSori System of Teaching.”’ Perhaps the 
greatest help I obtained was from studying 
the Montessori method of dealing with chil- 
dren, which practically says let them follow 
their own bent. 

When my son was three, his father, com- 
ing home from his place of business one 
day, found small cans of cobs hung on 
every door knob in the house and many 
placed on rugs, under rugs and in the bath 
tub. The cobs (which, by the way, are used 
in Nebraska for fuel and quick fire) held 
a prominent place in every part of the 
house. His father inquired the idea of all 
this arrangement, and I replied that this 
was one day I permitted the child to carry 
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out the idea of the celebrated teacher 
Madame Montessori. Just here I am re- 
minded of another lesson. When about 
three years old, he was given a most at- 
tractive small red wheel barrow. I showed 
him how to fill this with earth and then 
wheel it a distance and unload it. I am 
sure that for days the child traveled miles 
unloading his little barrow full of dirt. We 
purchased every conceivable toy for him and 
he learned with greatest ease how to use 
them. Possibly the greatest entertainment 
he got out of any particular article was 
a moving picture machine which we used 
regularly. He was the manager of the show, 
sold us our tickets, collected them, and did 
everything that would be done at small 
show houses even to selling pop corn, pea- 
nuts and gum. 

Between the ages of three and one-half 
and five years a great advantage for him 
presented itself, as his father’s business 
called him to travel the entire length and 
breadth of the State. We deemed this an 
excellent opportunity for the child to travel 
and see what people outside our own cir- 
cle were doing. His father gave him splen- 
did care on the trips and I never worried 

These trips were 
Many times the two 


concerning his welfare. 
not all a bed of roses. 

were quartered in the best hotels, but fre- 
quently the accommodations were meagre. 
Always on his return I would question him 
closely as to where he stayed, what he saw 
and what kind of food he ate, and it was 
astonishing the things he could convey to 
me. We used a map and showed him the 
different towns he had visited and explained 
to him every particular point of interest 
in connection with his trip. On one oc- 
casion, they were snow bound for two days 
in the northern part of the State and this 
proved most thrilling to him as he saw the 
snow plow come and clear the railroad 
tracks in order that the train might get out 
of the small town where they were 
marooned. Pictures of this particular snow 


blockade and the large party of people 
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who were sharing the advantages of the 
small hotel proved a most instructive re- 
minder of this happening for many years. 
His interest in travel was great, and on 
his return he always busied himself making 
red flags and constructing lanterns similar 
to those the brakemen used; also selling 
magazines, fruit and candy. He would 
spend hours waving a lantern. Between 
the ages of three and five he had traveled 
from Nebraska to the extreme east coast and 
to the west as far as Idaho. He showed a 
deep interest in everything and particularly 
in the mountains of Colorado where he has 
spent many summers since he entered school. 

From his travels he gained a varied 
knowledge of things that has helped him 
all through the grades. Returning again 
to the pre-school days I just wish to say 
to the struggling mothers, work with all 
your might and main for the deaf child, take 
him in your arms frequently and talk to 
him in such a manner that he can see every 
word you utter. As he grows older teach 
him to obey your little commands and you 
will soon be astonished at how quickly he 
will get your desires from reading your lips 
and from the expression of your face. 
Never lose an opportunity to take him 
to see things of the outside world, birds, 
Teach him in the spring 
time and demonstrate to him how the little 


flowers, animals. 


seeds placed in the ground soon germinate. 
Tinker toys are a wonderful help. Whistles 
of different tones and soap bubble blowers 
furnish amusement by the hour for the deaf 
child. Teach him how to roll a hoop and the 
simple games of hide and seek, drop the 
handkerchief, etc. In fact let the deaf child 
enter all the games of the hearing child 
and you will be astonished at his success. 
induce the hearing child to be his teacher 
and take a kindly interest in him, and he 
will surmount every barrier. 

Now I have written at length and shall be 
glad to write a personal letter to any 
mother whom I may be able to assist. All 
through my letter I have written of our son, 
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but I must not conclude this without telling 
you I have also a charming deaf daughter, 
younger than the boy, who has had the 
same training as the boy except part of the 
travel experience. At present she is enjoy- 
ing a two weeks’ sojourn at a girls’ camp 
where she is the only deaf child, and is 
earning all the honors in swimming, canoe- 
ing and handcraft the hearing child can ex- 
pect to earn. 

Thus you see my years have been busy 
ones. In the interim I have given to the 
profession of teaching the deaf, three daugh- 
ters who with their home experience I trust 
will be able to work with sympathy and skill 
for the deaf child, who needs to feel that 
his importance in this world is as valued 
as that of the hearing, for we must concede 
that in many kinds of work the deaf excel. 

Mrs. Mary F. KELLY. 


Our Book Review 
EDUCATION 
By Herbert Spencer 

The function of education is to prepare 
the child for complete living. The three 
aspects of education which the book covers 
are intellectual, moral and physical. 

In intellectual education, self-develop- 
ment is an important factor. Children should 
be led to make their own investigations, 
and to draw their own conclusions. They 
should be told as little as possible, and per- 
suaded to discover as much as possible. 
Progress should be made from the simple 
to the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

The learning process should afford the 
child pleasure and happy activity. The right 
method in teaching children is the one that 
is productive of interest. It is a lack of 
interest that largely accounts for the aver- 
sion of children to certain subjects and their 
indolence while at school. 

In dealing with the moral education of 
children, no great amount of goodness 
should be expected. Although children lack 
knowledge of evil, they do possess certain 
impulses that lead to misbehavior. 
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In the discipline of children the punish- 
ments should be the unavoidable conse- 
quences of the deeds which they follow. It is 
sufficient that the child always suffers the 
natural consequences of his actions. 

By the use of natural consequences or rfe- 
actions as penalties, the child is trained to 
right conceptions of cause and effect. Prop- 
er conduct in life is better guaranteed if 
the good and evil consequences of actions 
are actually understood rather than merely 
believed on authority. The ultimate aim in 
the discipline of a child should be to pro- 
duce a self-governing individual. 

A résumé concerning physical education 
includes the important items of food, cloth- 
ing and exercise. A child may attain the 
same stature and weight on a diet of bulky 
food as on one of nutritive food. However, 
the diet of bulky food does not produce the 
same amount of energy. The degree of 
energy essentially depends on the nutritional 
value of the food. A child needs a more 
nutritive diet than an adult. The latter 
requires food for the purposes of replenish- 
ing the day’s waste and supplying fuel for 
the day’s expenditure of heat. In addition 
to these two requirements, the child needs 
a larger supply of nourishment to insure 
bodily growth. Variety is another impor- 
tant requisite in the diet of a child. 

A child should be dressed so as to be en- 
tirely free from any sensation of cold. Since 
one of the functions of food is to supply 
the body with heat, any amount of food 
that is used needlessly to maintain tem- 
perature is so much deducted from the nour- 
ishment that is expended to build up the 
body and maintain energy. Although colds 
and other illnesses may be avoided, the 
normal growth of the child is checked. In 
spite of the fact that children become hard- 
ened to the exposure to cold, such hardness 
is gained only at the expense of growth. 

In the education of the child the fact 
should be borne in mind that in life the 
physical underlies the mental. 

HELEN STONEBRAKER. 
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Penetrating the Darkness 


By HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


UTSTANDING 

among recent 

works on edu- 
cation is a remarkable 
book just issued by the 
Volta Bureau. A te- 
port on the deaf-blind 
in the United States 
and Canada, it is at once an indictment, a 
challenge, and an inspiration. It likewise 
affords evidence to support the theory that 
great human needs engender great per- 
sonalities to supply them. The two women 
who have given their time and energy for 
five years to the mountainous labor of com- 
piling this book have done so out of an 
overpowering consciousness of the impera- 
tive need for such an undertaking. This 
consciousness is revealed on every page. 
Inspirational endeavors do not always make 
for literary excellence, but in this case they 
have resulted in a volume which is alto- 
gether admirable in style, form, and con- 
tent. 

It is terrible in its conciseness. Readers 
are jarred out of their complacency in re- 
gard to a neglected class of deaf persons. 
Probably most of us, when we thought of 
the deaf-blind at all, have reflected that 
Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller had the 
best of care and education, that Kathryne 
Frick has magnificently supported the most 
optimistic theories in regard to her pos- 
sibilities. Then, after marvelling comforta- 
bly for a few minutes at the amount the 
respective teachers of these girls accom- 
plished, we proceed to forget all about 
them. 


Here we learn that there are between two 
and three thousand blind-deaf in the United 


States and Canada. Because many of these 


THOSE IN THE DARK SILENCE 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


by Corinne Rocheleau and Rebecca Mack 


published by the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


have become deaf or 
blind in adult life, they 
are so isolated and neg- 
lected that it has been 
possible to obtain ac- 
curate data concerning 
only 665, but it has 
been learned that some 
of those who have been tabulated are of 
school age and without educational facilities 
of any sort. Even those who have received 
a measure of education have often been re- 
turned to their homes and left without 
work, amusement, or any social contact. 

We learn, too, that the United States lags 
behind other countries in caring for the 
blind-deaf. Germany, Austria and Sweden 
have schools especially designed for their 
needs. Switzerland has created a welfare 
center for the blind-deaf. France publishes 
several magazines for them, and has made 
special provision for their education. In our 
own country, many blind-deaf children, 
with normal and even superior mentality, 
are shunted back and forth between schools 
for the deaf and schools for the blind, 
neither of which can supply teachers 
equipped to care for them, and in more 
than one instance, these imprisoned souls, 
with no one to effect the liberation which 
must come to them from without, have been 
consigned at last to asylums for the insane 
or feeble-minded. 

It is true that a teacher of the blind-deaf 
must offer almost super-human acquire- 
ments. 


‘How great must be the science of such 
teachers! And by science we do not merely 
mean pedagogical knowledge, although a 
serious grounding in pedagogics is a first 
requisite; they should also have mastered 








the varied and highly-specialized methods 
used in nursery schools, schools for the 
deaf, schools for the blind, manual training 
schools, and Red Cross hospitals for the 
rehabilitation of the wounded!” es 
“They must be to all their wards fathers 
and mothers and first friends, doctors and 
mentors and ministers !”’ 


So little of authoritative opinion has been 
put forth on the subject that each teacher 
of a deaf-blind child must be a pioneer, 
blazing her own trail, with almost nothing 
to guide her. No standard has been set as 
to the methods best suited to either children 
or adults. There is no exchange of informa- 
tion among teachers and schools, and the 
divergence of ideas is so great that there is 
an appalling multiplicity of methods of in- 
struction and communication. For instance, 
there are listed and described eleven means 
of conversation, ranging all the way from 
the sign language to the Braille conversa- 
tion machine and from the Morse code to 
writing or printing on the hand. There are 
thirteen modes of reading and writing for 
the blind-deaf, and in order to read books 
and magazines and communicate with one 
another, several of these methods must be 
acquired by persons already over-burdened 
with things to learn. 


The volume is a comprehensive plea for 
the establishment of a national institution 
exclusively devoted to the general welfare 
of the deaf-blind. To this end are enumer- 
ated the general requirements which should 
be taken into consideration. There is a 
chapter on home training, in which is in- 
cluded a plea for greater care in classifying 
them in their pre-school years. Ordinary 
intelligence tests are of no avail in their 
case. Helen Keller, slamming doors, bang- 
ing through the house, and locking her 
mother into closets; Kathryne Frick, pulling 
and pushing and kicking, in an effort to 
relieve the monotony of her life, demon- 
strate that we cannot use ordinary standards 
of behavior in judging these imprisoned 
children. 
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It is necessary that medical boards, judges 
of juvenile courts, and boards of education 
have some means of obtaining accurate in- 
formation, so that so pitiful a case as that 
of Alma Benton, of Missouri, may not re- 
peat itself. She has had no opportunity for 
education, and yet she has learned to care 
for her personal wants, to feed herself, and 
tie her own shoes, all of which offer sufh- 
cient proof that she would respond to any 
real effort to help her. She is, however, 
confined in an institution which offers only 
custodial care. 


Parents of such children should be able 
to learn how to help them in some degree. 
A deaf-blind child, remote from educational 
centers, could still be given elementary 
ideas of unselfishness, self-restraint, and 
habits of healthy work and play, instead of 
being allowed to grow up a little wild ani- 
mal. 


The greatest problem, of course, is that 
of work. Many of the adult blind-deaf are 
without any means of support or any oc- 
cupation, and they are left to mope in idle 
despair, a prey to sure degeneration. At 
present the work-shops for the blind are the 
only places where they may obtain occupa- 
tion, and the hand craft work which they 
obtain from these sources is not calculated 
to satisfy the needs of those who have de- 
veloped mentalities. 


The volume offers an exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable suggestion along this 
line. Why, ask the authors, should the deaf- 
blind be taught only basket-weaving and 
chair-caning ? Why should they not attempt 
to grow things, indoors and out? The field 
of horticulture for the blind-deaf is an un- 
tried one, but it is easy to see its many pos- 
sibilities. The recommendation is for train- 
ing along certain definite lines, such as the 
cultivation of potted plants, bulbs, and 
shrubbery. The advantages which this form 
of work offers, its spiritual effect, and its 
peculiar adaptability make the suggestion a 
valuable one. 
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Along with such practical suggestions, 
the authors offer ways of supplying spiritual 
help. There is a great deal that churches 
and welfare societies could effect, if boards 
of education and state commissions for the 
blind would cooperate to the extent of reg- 
istering cases which require special care and 
would delegate one person in each state 
especially qualified to understand the needs 
of the deaf-blind, to visit them and help 
them individually and also to keep in touch 
with what is being done for them in other 
states. 

The last half of the volume comprises a 
table of statistics relating to the blind-deaf 
in the United States and Canada. The 
amount of research and personal effort 
which this represents is incalculable. Six 
hundred and eighteen of the blind-deaf in 
the United States are listed. New York 
heads the states with one hundred and 
twenty-three. Pennsylvania comes next with 
seventy-five. The number of children need- 
ing schools are given, the adults needing 
homes or partial support, those needing oc- 
cupation or employment. 

Biographies of many of the blind-deaf 
are given, some with absorbing detail. For 
instance, Virginie Blais was born in a fish- 
ing village off the Labrador coast, and, with 
no teachers save “a devoted mother who 
knew nothing of books but much of courage 
and of decent living; a hardy father who, 
as captain of his own fishing vessel, knew 
the value of work and of discipline, an 
isolated, friendly, simple little village, ready 
to accept the girl on her parents’ own 
terms,’ grew up useful, gentle, industrious, 
and happy. At the age of fifty-one, she was 
sent to Montreal to begin her schooling. 
By way of contrast, consider Tad Chapman 
of South Dakota, who is being trained by 
the oral method, and has become an expert 
lip reader with good speech. At the age of 
fifteen he is ready for sixth-grade work. 
Some remarkable attainments of the blind- 
deaf are noted, as for instance, those of 
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Helen May Martin, of Kansas, whose chief 
interest in life is music, which she has never 
heard, and who has acquired a creditable 
ability to play the piano. Along with these 
accomplishments of the well-trained deaf- 
blind are the pitifully laconic biographies 
which occur on every page: “J.R. Adult. 
Blind. Deaf-mute; E.R. Born 1892. A 
deaf-mute, recently blind; A.S. Deaf and 
almost blind.”’ 

These perhaps, furnish the most poignant 
reasons why Those in the Dark Silence 
should be widely read and commented upon 
so that the work which its indomitable 
authors have accomplished may not have 
been done in vain. 


THE REACTIONS OF A DEAF-. 
BLIND CHILD 

The autobiographical articles by Kathryne 
Mary Frick, which appeared in the April, 
May, and June numbers of the Aflantic 
Monthly are intensely interesting because 
they afford an insight into the psychological 
reactions, mental processes and motivation 
of a deaf-blind child. In clear, simple, and 
delightfully objective style, she tells us what 
actually went on in her mind before her 
formal education began. 

The normality of her reasoning is im- 
pressive, especially in those cases where she 
might easily have been convicted of ab- 
normal behaviour, as on the occasion when 
she bit her teacher’s hand to the bone, think- 
ing the latter had taken some candy which 
belonged exclusively to Kathryne. Her dis- 
obedience always had purpose in it. Her 
tantrums were generally regulated by what 
she considered a violation on the part of 
others of her sense of right and justice. The 
idea of politeness was definitely in her 
mind. She retained memories of proper 
conduct, “but I would stir up a fuss at any 
time and place because my poor little mind 
craved excitement, and even a whipping 
was more endurable than monotonous calm- 
ness.” 

(Continued on page 425) 
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A Columbus Project 
By MARION A. MARKEL 


HE following project was worked out 

with a class of hard of hearing chil- 

dren ranging in age from nine to 
fourteen years, at the Parker Practice School 
in Chicago. 

As an introduction to the project the 
teacher read aloud a very interesting account 
of the first voyage of Columbus. To awaken 
a genuine interest in the subject the class 
was taken to see the replica of the Santa 
Maria which is anchored in the yacht harbor 
in Jackson Park. This excursion made them 
realize that Columbus had really lived and 
made them eager to find out all they could 
about him. 


They gleaned information from their 
“Weekly Readers,”’ text books and library 
books, as well as books and pictures which 
they discovered at home. 

After the teacher read several plays to 
them they decided that they would like to 
write a play to present at a school assembly. 
A long list of topics for acts was written 
on the board. Out of this list topics for 
five acts were chosen, and necessary char- 
acters written below each act. As the mem- 
bers of the class suggested lines for different 
players, the teacher wrote the best ideas on 
the board. 

In the shop periods the teacher helped 
the boys to make stage properties which 
provided a very effective background. The 
following cards were printed to announce 
each act: 


Act I., Columbus’ Workshop. 
Act II., Court of Spain. 
Act III., On Board the Santa Maria. 
Act IV., On the Shores of San Salvador. 
Act V., The Return to Spain. 
For Act III. a splendid likeness of the 
Santa Maria was cut out of wall board. 
The making of colorful shields, flags, 
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golden cross, and miniature wooden models 
of the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina 
added immeasurably to the children’s ex- 
petience as well as to the success of the 
play. 

The class received several letters of ap- 
preciation from other grades that were 
present at the assembly, and upon invita- 
tion repeated the performance before the 
Education Department of the Englewood 
Woman's Club. 





Penetrating the Darkness 
(Continued from page 423) 

She had strong notions of propriety. For 
instance, she would not take off her hat on 
the train because she thought it was not 
lady-like to ride bare-headed. She refused 
to tack a denim cover on a box because she 
thought it was boys’ work. She thought her 
teacher was an untidy person, inferior to her 
mother, who always kept things in order, 
and it was with a kind of good natured 
contempt that she went at the task of sort- 
ing a box of mixed up spools and beads. 
“I was over nine years of age and without 
language, but I could think and reason 
about matters involving no verbal memories 
probably as well as the average educated 
child.” 

It is true that all of this is retailed in 
excellent English and by means of a delight- 
ful literary style acquired by an educated 
woman of thirty, but it is impossible . to 
doubt the actuality of her recollections. To 
have this knowledge of a deaf-blind child 
of nine, who lost speech, hearing, and sight, 
and even her ability to walk at the age of 
five, is of incalculable human and educa- 
tional value. 


Her three-fold 
frst, to her parents, who, when she had 
tecovered from the illness which left her 
helpless, did their best to get past the bar- 
tiers surrounding her and to keep her as 


narrative is a tribute: 


ds 
tN 
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The 
Austine School 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


An endowed school 
for deaf boys and girls 


All kinds of sports 

Unusually homelike 

Strictly oral method 

Trained, experienced teachers 
Ideal situation 

Newest equipment 

Education for high school 


For further information write to 


MRS. EDITH BURBANK 
Principal 
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Order from 
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OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Gevies 131. Mythe::: 5 56824 $10.00 
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much like a normal child as possible; to 
her wise and talented instructors; and to the 
Pennsylvania legislature who made _ her 
education possible by special appropriations, 

Her parents did a great deal for her, 
That strong prepossessions had been formed 
in her early years, along with a sense of 
fitness and of personal pride, is evidenced 
by the fact that, when she realized she was 
blind, she endeavored to make her mother 
understand that she wanted always to be 
dressed nicely so that she would not look 
like the other blind people she had seen on 
the street. Her father invented signs as a 
means of communication with her; signs for 
members of her family, for her choicest toys 
and possessions, for riding on the train. As 
she puts it, ‘‘such crude attempts at com- 
munication not only kept me out of mis- 
chief, but also kept my mind alert and 
active.” 

Governor Stuart of Pennsylvania became 
interested in her, and through his influence 
a special teacher was provided for her at 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at 
Mount Airy. Miss Julia Foley, herself deaf 
and a graduate of the institution, was 
chosen to undertake the task of educating 
Kathryne. It is through her carefully kept 
records that we learn of Kathryne’s first 
recognition that a word could be used to 
designate an object, her first voluntary at- 
tempt to use a verb concept, her first de- 
liberate fib, and Miss Foley’s resolute and 
thorough correction of it. 


These articles make an excellent corollary 
to the volume “Those in the Dark Silence,” 
recently published by the Volta Bureau. 
They show what may be done for the deaf- 
blind child who is given a fair chance, and 
they are an outspoken challenge to legisla- 
tors, educators, philanthropists, and_ all 
others who have it in their power to give 
these stricken children the inalienable hu- 
man right to education. 


—Harriet Montague. 
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Kernels 


Teach me to begin 
All fresh today. 
Lord, teach me to forget 
The worry and the fret 
That lie behind. 
Each morning, born anew, 
With vigor let me do 
What's right and kind. 
Helen Lockwood Coffin. 
a 
Of course you are safest from committing 
errors of judgment when you are in bed 
soundly asleep. But men and women who 
are awake and accept all hazards, seem to 
accomplish more in the end. 
Rollo Walter Brown. 
ears 
Raise the level of your school by seeing 
to it that all children are working some- 
where near the level of their mental ability. 
They will be happier and they will form 
healthy mental habits. 
Rudolf Pintner. 
a ee 
Standardization is a great thing, perhaps, 
but it has done a great deal of damage in 
the field of education and will do a great 
deal more. 
We want standardization, but we want to 
be careful not to have too much of it. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
2.9 
The human machine can manufacture 
only a limited amount of energy. It re- 
mains to utilize that quantity to the best 
advantage. This can be done only by hav- 
ing a purpose in life strong enough to resist 
alluring temptations to fritter away both 
time and strength. 
Ellen H. Richards. 
oe a 
Be patient with the boys—you are dealing 
with soulstuff. 
Destiny awaits just around the corner. Be 
patient with the boys. 
Elbert Hubbard. 
2,9 
A future new society of changed pur- 
poses and duties may be created by a 
deliberate humane treatment of the impulses 
of youth. This is the meaning of educa- 
tion. . 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of ORGANIZATIONS 
for the HARD of HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 


of local organzations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 
THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal sent 


to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


Founders . $5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors $1,000 (one payment) 
Patrons $100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members $25 or more annually 


Contributing Members $10 or more annually 
Special Members $5 or more annually 


Direct Members 


$3 or more annually 


> 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


> 


Address the Secretary 


MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1601 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Kinzie Method of 


Graded Instruction in 








@ Speech Reading 





(Three grades now in progress) 


—The Method that meets the needs of 
all types of deafened students 

—The Method that affords a starting 
place according to ability 

—The Method that provides for progres- 
sive study 

—The Method that insures development 
of maximum skill in each individual 
case 

—The Method that awakens and inspires 
the deafened pupil 

—The Method that provides a wealth 
of attractive material 

—The Method that is both scientific and 
cultural 

—The Method that arouses enthusiasm 
wherever it is known 

—The Method that is revolutionizing 
the teaching of speech reading 


—The Method THAT THE DEAF. 
ENED ARE ASKING FOR 


Regular instruction in The Kinzie Method 
of Graded Instruction in Speech Reading is 
given in terms of twelve weeks, with three 
individual lessons a week and daily class prac- 
tice and observation from 9 to 12 A. M. 

This arrangement under skilled intensive in- 
struction by the Kinzie Graded Method af- 
fords the student the maximum opportunity 
for developing his abilities to the highest 
point. 

Normal Training 


Normal students in the Kinzie Method of 
Graded Instruction are carefully trained in 
the production and handling of all grades 
and types of material. Moreover, the work 
is so designed as to awaken their latent re- 
sources and develop their creative ability to 
the fullest extent. 

THE KINZIE INSTITUTE OF 
SPEECH READING will open in New 
York City on October 6th. Send all in- 


quiries to 


THE MISSES KINZIE 


care of. The American Express Co. 
New York City 
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The weight of adult custom has been 
thrown upon retaining and strengthening 
tendencies toward conformity, and against 
those that make for variation and independ- 
ence. The delightful originality of the child 
is tamed. 

John Dewey. 
BS ak ae 

It isn’t ‘having everything’’ that can con- 
tent us. For it is the hands denied the 
right to give that remain empty. 

Emptiness is abhorred both by nature and 
the spirit. It cannot be cured by gifts; only 
by giving. “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive’ is not a rhetorical sentence. It 
is the sober truth. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


3k a 38 


It is my belief that the scholarly attitude 
is becoming a more active and influential 
one in the life of the country. The 
true scholar is he who has learned thor- 
oughly all that the school can teach him, 
but who still has the characteristics of a 
student; who has not only attained precise 
and accurate knowledge but has had his 
judgment matured and his taste corrected. 
Scholarship is not knowledge, said Mark 
Pattison, but discipline; not science, but 
scientific habit. 

Dr. Andrew Keough. 


ok * 1% 


People who want to keep their grip on 
life should know how to “‘let go” and relax 
when occasion permits. They should never 
wait until occasion demands. Enthu- 
siasm is needed for stimulating a class; 
nervous tension is required for maintaining 
enthusiasm. One of the teacher’s most im- 
portant needs is an opportunity to relax, 00 
“let down” a bit, to find repose for het 
tired body. Not only the teacher, but also 
the business man, the professional man, the 
unskilled laborer, everyone in fact, ought 0 
give more heed to the importance of relaxa- 
tion. 

Walter Frank Cobb, M.D. 


x * # 
We, wishing Peace 
Must imprint it 
On the Hearts 
Of our Children. 
—Over the door of Everybody's House, 
Liévin, France. 
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The Logical Way of Teaching 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 414) 
Fourth, find the area of the 4 doors and 
3 windows for deduction. 


1.2 square yards 
PT ne eee Le <4 


4.8 square yards 





Fach window...*....... .9 square yards 
chia Swale ce «3 


Area for 3 windows.... 2.7 square yards 


Area for 4 doors....... + 4.8 square yards 


er ee 7.5 square yards 


Fifth, find the total area of the room after 
deduction. 
Area of the room....... 85.9 square yards 
ere —7.5 square yards 





Area after deduction.... 78.4 square yards 


Sixth, find the cost of plastering the room 
at 32 cents per square yard. 


Persquare yard...........- $0.32 
"Ee ee ae 78.4 
128 
256 
224 


$25.088 cost 
$25.09 was the cost of plastering the room. 


Many teachers will question the necessity 
of going so much into detail. It may not 
be necessary or desirable to work every prob- 
lem this way but if we are to teach arith- 
metic properly we must teach principles in 
order to inculcate in the mind of the pupil 
the logical way of thinking in arithmetic. 

The system here outlined in brief points 
out only the essential features. Its advan- 
tages are as follows: 

1. It teaches principles. 

2. It teaches logical thinking. 

3. It combines an arithmetic and a lan- 
guage lesson. 

4. It makes the oral demonstration of 
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If YOU Were Deaf 
and suddenly lost your sight 
YOU would be one of 


**Those in the Dark Silence’”’ 


What would YOU do? 


This book, by Rebecca Mack and Corinne 
Rocheleau, describes the lives of nearly seven 


hundred deaf-blind persons. 
$2.00 plus postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1713 H Street, N. W. 

Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 
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Visual Education Essentials 


The Eye, to be a more effective 
portal to the mind, requires 


That material be more carefully prepared 
That presentation be in graphic form 
That physical make-up be attractive 
That impressions be positive 


That information be correct. 





wy A) 


A. J. Nystrom & Company maps, globes and charts are renowned for their 
scholarly editing—the appeal made by the method of presentation—the 


clear mental picture produced by artistic use of critically chosen color com- 
binations—the frequent revisions of subject matter. i 


CLea 


MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS 


for Geography—History—Biology 


MAPS: * CHARTS: HISTORY: 
Regional Citizenship United States 
Physical Zoolo World—Ancient 
Political By World—Medieval 
Economic Botany World—Modern 
Scriptural Physiology English 


Send for illustrated descriptive material 


A.J.NYSTROM & Co. 


ScHOOL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARIS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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the problem simple and easy as illustrated 
in one problem above. 

5. It teaches neatness and order in pre- 
senting work. 

6. Anyone looking at the work can tell 
what it is all about, which cannot be said 
of much work presented in a jumble of 
figures by many pupils. 

Another important point in teaching 
arithmetic is to teach pupils how to prove 
their own problems. These methods are 
shown in most books but are too apt to be 
ignored or passed over. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 402) 
John Cabot DeSoto 
George Washington Abraham Lincoln 
King George V. Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney Babe Ruth 


Taft* Woodrow Wilson 
Capt. John Smith Gov. O. Max Gard- 
Helen Wills ner 

(Moody) * Captain Wilkins* 
Benjamin Franklin Edison 
Dr. Bell Robert Fulton 
Morse Bobby Jones 
President Hoover Mrs. Hoover* 
Tom Mix Henry Ford 


John D. Rockefeller* Queen Elizabeth* 





Mrs. Emma S. Smith 

It is with sincere regret that her friends 
have learned of the death of Mrs. Emma 
§. Smith, a life member of the Associa- 
tion. Several years ago when Mrs. Smith 
received a small amount of money to use 
for herself, she wrote to a friend: ‘I don’t 
need anything new living here in the coun- 
try. I am going to become a member of the 
Association where the money will help some 
little deaf child.” Such a splendid spirit of 
unselfishness deserves heartiest commenda- 
tion. Mrs. Smith has been a member of the 
Newark League for the Hard of Hearing 
since 1918, and although not a resident of 
that city, has given the league her loyal sup- 
port. Her family-and friends will have the 
sympathy of every member of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
C. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 


Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 
versity Instructor. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses. Normal 
Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and_ social 
service among the hard of hearing. 
Hearing tested by a 3A Audio- 
meter, and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 
Guild House offers bedrooms for 
students and visitors at reduced rates during sum- 
mer months. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sun- 
days and Holidays. Visitors welcome. 








CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


-, 


Official headquarters for the work for the hard 
of hearing in Northeastern Ohio 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 








Unbiased Advice for the Deaf 


We carry a complete assortment of all the worthy 
hearing devices on the market—American and 
European; electrical and non-electrical; many with- 
out head bands or cords. Special trial offer of the 
equipment our experts consider the best for you. 
For 50 years we have been giving expert, unbiased 
advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free on request 


“Headquarters for Hearing Devices” 
520 Fifth Avenue New York 


This advertisement has been approved by the 
Committee on Advertising of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 











The Volta Review 


Volts 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, Original, Borrowed, 
and Stolen 


By JAF 


Catching ’Em.—A little girl went intoa 
bookstore and said to the clerk, ‘I want to 
buy that book in the window—the one 
called ‘How to Captivate Men’.” 

“That's not the sort of book for you,” 
said the clerk, dubiously. “What do you 
want it for?” 

“I want to give it to my daddy fora 
birthday present,” said the child. 

“But surely there are hundreds of books 
here that he would rather have than that 
one,” insisted the clerk. 

“No, I know he would like that one,” 
protested the little girl. “You see, he isa 
policeman.” 


The Doctor Said.—A young doctor, just 
graduated, was very much relieved when he 
managed to secure a position as one of the 
staff of an insane asylum. He intended t 
specialize in mental diseases, and the post 
tion would not only enable him to acquire 
valuable training, but it paid sufficient sal 
ary to guarantee him against want. He 
worked hard to make friends with the in 
mates and was very much elated some weeks 
later when a patient said to him, “You 
know, doctor, all of us like you much bettet 
than the last doctor we had.” 

“Indeed,” said the doctor. ““How’s that?” 

“Why,” explained the patient, “you see 
more like one of us.” 


Married for Love After All.—The two 
friends met at the station to take the caf 
to town. “Did you read in the newspapefs 
yesterday that old man Coyne has gone 
the wall—ruined financially.” 

“You don’t say,” said the other, shocked 
“I did not see the item. Wasn't it his 
daughter who married the Duke of Nuthit- 
left about a month ago?” 

“It was,” agreed the first man. “And 
think how surprised the Duke will be whet 
he learns he has really married for love 
after all!” 
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September, 1930 


Equally Sad.—His error was almost as 
pathetic as that made by a certain young 
man who had been attempting all evening 
to get away from the chaperon—the poet 
explains the situation: 

“He caught her in the dark and kissed her. 
And whispered: ‘We are all alone. 

Who has lips that are like nectar?” 

The murmur came—"'The chaperon!” 


Lack of Confidence.—'Lack of confi- 
dence explains the failure of many to learn 
to read lips satisfactorily,” said a veteran 
teacher of speech reading. “They want to 
be sure of everything, not realizing that 
distrust very often overreaches itself.” There 
is a story of a hotel fire with the flames 
approaching nearer and nearer to a guest 
marooned on the window ledge of the sixth 
floor. Below the firemen held a large 
blanket for him to jump into, but he re- 
fused. Finally one of the firemen managed 
to get close enough to shout to the man: 
“Jump! Why don’t you jump?” To his 
amazement the man shouted back: ‘Not 
until you put that blanket down on the 
ground. I’m afraid you fellows will drop 
it.” 


Rimes of a Ruffneck 
I eat my peas with honey, 
I’ve done so all my life. 
They do taste sort of funny, 
But it keeps them on the knife. 
—Anon. 


Slightly Deafened.—An actor, some- 
what renowned for his magnificent con- 
fidence in his own abilities, was interview- 
ing a producer concerning a part in a new 
play. 

“You claim you have every qualification 
of a first-class actor?” asked the producer. 

“I lack only one thing,” modestly con- 
ceded the actor. “I am slightly hard of 
hearing—the result of so much applause, 
you know.” 

The Missing Element.— The diner 
beckoned to the waiter in some amazement. 
“Look here,” he said, “I ordered strawberry 
shortcake and you have brought me only a 
plate of strawberries. Where is the cake?” 

“Well, suh,” replied the waiter, “that’s 
what we is short of.” 
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THE ACOUSTICON CREED 


First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
sultation Rooms. If a cali is inconvenient, an instru- 
ment will be sent, prepaid, to your home for a ten-day 
FREE trial. 
Second ... Convenient Time Payments 
A thrift plan has been worked out for those who 
prefer to make any important investment out of 
income rather than savings. 
Third . . . Trade-in Allowance 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial trade- 
in allowance on their present instruments, the amount 
being credited to the purchase price of the new 
Acousticon. 
Fourth . . . Unqualified Guarantee 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found by 
careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
numbered and registered, and guaranteed umreserv- 
edly against defect of material or workmanship. 

Fifth . . . Friendly and Unceasing Service 
Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in leading 
cities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in helping the deafened to hear 
again. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
220 W. 42d St., Dept. 905-K, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
For use in schools for the deaf 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades....$ .60 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


SP ce ea Ko a EOS ee aed .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and 

DCE. ng. so ee ce tndeccwesmnamee 75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and 

Demy . AMG. 5 oki kc Ceo oh cahnvaecans .60 


The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

Beginning History Stories for Children by Lela 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School.. .75 

First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- 


tie of the Colorado School.............0.+. 1.00 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School ...............5 1.60 


Order from the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 
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The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 


Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 


TI text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
sheared charts described for each lesson, Concrete 
Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 


Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 


WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively, §& 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The §} 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash 


ington, which offers many educational ad 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President fig 
Kensington, Maryland 


The Spruces 











THOUSANDS 
WHO ARE 


DEAF 


have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity 
offered you today that they had! We will send 
you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own 


home for 
15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 
you have or can obtain and convince yourself, 
as thousands of others have done, that the 
PORT-O-PHONE will give you the results you 


are seeking. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get help 


when you are ready for it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 
1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 





DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


_The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the # 


‘outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just 
many are looking for. It is a real 


Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 

We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 

Call at our office for Demonstration with- 


out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. | 
New York, N. Y¥. . 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the” 


47 W. 34th Street 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 


what s0- | 
GEM. 
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